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WHATEVER THE SPORT 
USE A BIKE SUPPORT 
















F course there is a BIKE sup- 
O port for every sport whether 

it’s the Wide Waist Combina- 
tion for football and baseball or the 
light weight Formal for tennis or 
golf, or Knee Pads for basketball and 
hockey. 


For all around use, specify the BIKE 
No. 5—that’s the one so many coaches 
insist that their teams use. 





BIKES give your men a comfortable 
feeling of confidence that is indis- 
pensable to team morale. 


GET THEM FROM YOUR SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY 


 ] 
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*The popularity of BIKES has been won ® 
through inherent merit. Coaches every- rc BY \ 
where recommend it and insist on this net 
brand. For over fifty years we have been — KH H 
building supporters that are the standard y i 


of comparison. 


WORLDS STANDARD 
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Writers in the November Journal 
ANY subscribers have complimented the 
: JOURNAL on the fine articles which appeared 
in September and October this year. Some have been 
especially pleased with the technical articles by well 
known coaches, others have been benefited by the 
articles on organization and administration and still 
others have expressed their appreciation of the edi- 
torials. The articles which appear in this issue are 
fully up to standard and may be read with profit by 
any coach or athletic director. 

Mr. James L. Brader whose article on “Offensive 
Line Play” in the October magazine elicited much 
favurable comment has contributed an article on de- 
fensive line play for the November magazine. Mr. 
Brader who received his training at the University 
of Wisconsin and later assisted three different Wis- 
consin coaches is now the line coach at Harvard Uni- 
versity. No doubt considerable of the success which 
Harvard enjoyed in her Dartmouth game was due to 
Brader’s knowledge of line play and his ability to 
teach others. 

Clarence A. Bush, the author of “Teaching Body 
Buoyancy and Breath Control,” is an ardent swimmer 
and has been closely identified with William Bachrach, 
coach of the American Swimming team in the last 
Olympics, Johnnie Weismuller and other famous 
swimmers. Bush not only is a swimmer himself but 
has studied the swimming form of the stars with 
whom he has been closely in contact. He has written 
before for the ATHLETIC JOURNAL and is consequently 
well known to JOURNAL readers. 

J. Craig Ruby has contributed an interesting article 
on “The Mental Condition of Basketball Teams.” 
Mr. Ruby played guard on the Westport High School 
basketball team of Kansas City, Missouri, in 1914 and 
1915. He played guard on the Lowe & Campbell basket- 
ball team of Kansas City in 1917. He played for- 
ward on the University of Missouri team in 1918, 
1919 and 1920, was captain of that team in 1919 and 
1920 and was All-Missouri-Valley forward in 1918, 
1919 and 1920. During the years 1921 and 1922 he 
coached the University of Missouri basketball team. 
Mr. Ruby went to the University of Illinois to coach 
basketball in 1923. Since he has been at this institu- 
tion he has won twenty-nine games and lost nineteen. 

“Basketball Officiating” by James A. Nichols is 
made up from advance material which is to appear 
in a book on basketball officiating by Mr. Nichols. 
The author has had many years experience as a coach 
and official and has suggestions to offer in this article 
which will prove of interest to all connected with this 
game. 

“Interscholastic Football” is an article which has 
been compiled from reports from coaches in the dif- 
ferent states in the United States on the kind of foot- 
ball being played in interscholastic circles this year. 

Roy B. Henderson, Director of Athletics, Texas 
Interscholastic League, has written an interesting 
article on the question of championships which the 
JOURNAL is proud to present not only because of Mr. 
Henderson’s high standing in the athletic world but 
further because the editor believes that champion- 
ships properly conducted are very much worth while. 
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No basket ball in the field today enjoys the favor 
of acceptance accorded the Wilson Meanwell 
Basket Ball. Its many exclusive and superior 
features have brought new standards to the game. 


It is round and stays round— it has 
perfect balance and no dead spots— 
no lacing bulge— it is the most eco- 
nomical ball for every team. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
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Defensive Line Play 


UST as offensive line play is based 
on efficient blocking, so defensive 
line play is based on good, hard 
tackling, on the proper placing of men 
to be able best to meet the offensive 
attack, and on a thorough knowledge 
and use of various tactics in breaking 
through the offense. 
Defensive Charging 
In this connection it might be well 
to bring up what I term the funda- 
mental basis of defense. Illustration 
No. 1 shows far better than I can 
describe what is meant by the funda- 
mental basis of defense. From this 
basis all the various tactics evolve. 
The defensive bucking machine is the 
best way to explain and demonstrate 
when coaching green men, how the 
basic charge should be used. The 
reader will notice that every man in 
the line has hit the bucking machine 
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By J. L. Brader 


Line Coach, Harvard University 


at the same time, and that all heads 
are up, looking forward, while the 
bodies and legs are in the same rela- 
tive positions to obtain the greatest 
push or punch on contact. The posi- 
tion of the arms should be noted in 
particular. There is no charge up 
in the air which will cause the hands 
and arms to strike down at the ob- 
ject, thus decreasing the power behind 
the charge. The action is straight 
ahead—then up. The idea is to keep 
the offensive men from getting to the 
bodies of the defensive men. 


Individual Position Play 


Center 
A. Stance. 


The modern tendency in football, 
with open play and forward passing 
so pronounced, is to have the center 
assume a standing or three-quarter 
crouched position when playing di- 
rectly in the line. A rangy, fast cen- 


ter is adapted to this type of play 
much more than a short, stocky man 
who is not shifty. The low, hard- 
charging, defensive stance, with one 
hand on the ground, is. becoming 
rather obsolete because of the neces- 
sity of protection, particularly on 
forward passes. 

B. In the Line. 

If the coach elects to have his cen- 
ter play in the defensive line it is bet- 
ter to have him in a three-quarter 
crouch position for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. He can look over the actions of 
the backs more easily and can detect 
little details of their movements 
which have a tendency to give away 
the play. 

2. If the play develops into a for- 
ward pass or wide end run he can 
‘chuck’ his opposing center and come 
back out of the line to protect a given 
territory or a certain man; or he will 





Illustration No. i—Charging on the defensive bucking machine. 
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Illustration No. 2 (Above)—Guard stance. 
front view. Note the extremely low stance, 
well adapted to the build of this player. 
His left knee is not on the ground, although 
it appears so in the picture. His muscles are 
tense, enough weight is on his hand to aid 
in carrying out the initial charge. 


Illustration No. 3 (Right) 
side view. 


Guard stance. 


still be in position to go to one flank 
or the other to back up the line or end 
runs, 

3. If the play develops into the line 
he has the power and strength in his 
crouch charge to play straight ahead 
without weakening his position in the 
center of the line. 

4. He can act as the line captain 
to call defensive line shifts to meet 


those of the opponents because he is, 


the hub of the activity and can de- 
termine the distance to shift better 
than the men farther out on the de- 
fensive line. 

C. Out of the Line. 

Many coaches prefer to have their 
centers play from one to two yards 
-back of the line, directly between the 
defensive guards. In this position the 
center is fully capable of coming into 
the line on bucks, and is even better 
placed to cover on passes or to the 
flat sides on end runs. 

The weakness of this type of play 
where a center leaves his position to 
cover each side of the line comes when 
the offensive team uses cut backs over 


— 





center. The play might start as an 
end run or running pass. The defen- 
sive center seeing this leaves his po- 
sition to cover in the direction the 
play starts. With a fast cut back it 
is hard for him to regain his position 
and he stands a good chance of being 
blocked by an offensive lineman sent 
through for him. 

When the defense uses a six-man 
line, the center usually plays out of 
the line, either on the right or left 
side, about three yards back of his 
tackle. In this capacity he plays more 
like a defensive fullback. 


Guard 
A. Stance. 
On defense, the guards assume the 





same stance as on offense, with one 
hand on the ground, weight evenly 
distributed over the legs, tail low, 
head up, muscles tense at the moment 
of spring or charge. See Illustra- 
tions 2 and 3. 

The defensive guard can play in 
front of the offensive guard, between 
the guard and tackle, or in front of 
the tackle, when the offense is in bal- 
anced formation. If the center is 
playing in the line, the guard is from 
one-half yard to one and one-half 
yards from the center, depending on 
the tactics used for breaking through. 
B. Defensive Tactics. 

It is always best for a guard to 
make his initial play and his primary 
charge on one of the two men who 
oppose him. 

1. Split Charge. 

When he tries to split the offensive 

guard and tackle by using one hand 


on the head or shoulder of each man 
at the same time it usually ends dis- 



























astrously for the guard, because, un- 


‘less he is physically able (possessed 


of long and extremely strong arms 
and hands), the offensive men will be 
able to sustain their charge and get 
into the body of their opponent. This 
type of tactics has been used with 
success by a few exceptional guards. 
I think, however, that it should not 
be taught to high school players or 
college men as a maneuver to be used 
very often. They should have a 
knowledge of its use, when practic- 
ing two on one during early season 
work, but in a game it should be used 
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very seldom—unless a man can obtain 
results with it. 


2. Dip Charge. 

The dip charge is used when the 
offensive guard and tackle lunge or 
charge high. It is best used after a 
few straight defensive charges or an 
over charge. In executing this play, 
the guard, from his low defensive po- 
sition, does not immediately charge, 
but drops straight down, both hands 
and chest flat on the ground, at the 
same time lowering his tail but keep- 
ing his feet braced on the ground. 
The offensive men, anticipating an- 
other hard charge, strike out hard for 
their opponent, but invariably “go 
over.” As they “go over” the defen- 
sive guard lifts the trunk of his body 
on his hands, using the elbows to pry 
his opponents apart, and pushes for- 
ward on his feet. He usually gets 
free and is in position to cover the 
runner if he comes over his territory. 
3. Over Charge. 

Illustration No. 5 shows very clearly 
what the term ‘over charge’ implies. 
One of the offensive men has charged 
faster than the other. The defensive 
guard in noting this has sprung off 
his left foot. His right foot and leg 
are raised like that of a hurdler to 
avoid the fast charger. The left leg 
is carried through between the two 
men, and as he lands on his right 
foot he is in position to make a tackle 
in his territory or follow the play 
around if going in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Another way this charge is carried 
out is to take a direct spring over 
the opponents, landing on hands and 
feet or hands and knees, then getting 
ready for the tackle. A quick-think- 
ing guard can use this maneuver with 
good results any place on the field. 


1. Charge One—Come Back on Other. 


This maneuver is probably the best, 
and the one most used by defensive 
guards. The initial charge is made 
on one man, using both hands with 
a sharp, hard jolt on the head, neck, 
or shoulders of the opponent, which 
turns his head and body away from 
the attacker. Knowing that the other 
offensive man will charge into his side 
if he maintains the first charge, he 
must act to counteract it. As the 
guard charges his opponent, he places 
his knee between the two men, and 
the instant the jolt is given the first 
opponent, he swings back on the side 
of the other charger with his shoul- 
der and elbow, pushing him the other 
way. If handled properly, the guard 
Should now find the hole open or only 
partially blocked, through which he 
can fight. 
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The psychology of trying to out- 
guess the two men opposite is an in- 
teresting study itself. Looking one 
man squarely in the eye, so as to lead 
him to expect you wil charge him, 
make your initial play on his head 
or shoulders as he expects. The next 
time start the same action, only hit 
the other man and come back on the 
first one. This type of play, mixed 
with the over charge and under 
charge, will keep any offensive line- 
man guessing and will decrease his 
efficiency in charging because of the 
uncertainty in what to expect next. 
5. Pull Through—Side Step. 

In working against a man who has 
a lunging tendency, the following tac- 
tics may be used with good results if 
properly mixed with the others in its 
utility. 


As the ball is snapped, the player - 


should grab one of his opponents by 
the neck or shoulders and jerk him 
across in front of his own partner. 
In this position, he will cause his 
teammate either to fall over him in 
the attempt to reach the defense, or 
momentarily check him so as to block 
up that portion of the hole which 
might have been opened for the back. 
As the ‘pull through’ is executed, the 
defensive guard sidesteps around or 
over the foot and leg of the opponent 
as it swings back to cut him down, 
and is into the territory in time to 
take care of his hole or continue 
around after the play. 





Illustration No. 4—Dip charge. 


6. Charge Tackle Into Guard. 
Instead of playing between the op- 
posing guard and tackle all the time, 
a player may shift outside the offen- 
sive tackle just before the ball is 
snapped. Then with a stiff arm he 


may jab him into his own guard by 
an inrush, at the same time being 
ready for a play to the outside. 


7. Throwing the Body Into Oppo- 
nents, 
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The picture was taken 

just after the dip, when defensive man was pushing up, 

splitting the legs of the offensive guard and tackle. Note 

particularly the feet of the defensive guard as he is 
pushing into the enemy territory. 
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This type of play, although many 
coaches look with disfavor upon it, 
is excellent tactics for a guard to use 
against certain offensive formations, 
when the ball is snapped to a man in 
the line plunger’s position. 

The moment the ball is snapped, 
without a moment’s hesitation, the 
guard throws himself lengthwise into 
the knees of the two offensive line- 
men who confront him. Many times I 
have seen the offensive line pile up 
at this point, instead of opening as 
it should have done, with the rest of 
the defensive linemen battling in to 
envelop the runner. I am not speak- 
ing of rolling on the ground. The 
force of the throw into the legs of 
the opposing men is the only way to 
pile them up. 


8. Elbow-Shoulder Split. 


If the defensive guard has charged 
up and the offensive men are into 
his body he can, if he is braced with 
his legs, immediately use the elbow- 
shoulder split. This is done by bring- 
ing the elbows together and digging 
them down sharply between the two 
offensive men, spreading them with 
the elbows and shoulder. If he finds 
that he is off balance and the men 
are carrying him backward, he should 
immediately drop to the ground and 
pull them on top of him to block up 
his hole. 

C. Out of Line. 


Some coaches, on defense, use their 
guards on forward pass 
defense in certain parts 
of the field when the 
play develops into a pass 
or when a pass is antici- 

pated. It is a rare asset in 

a guard who can recover 

quickly, after making his 

initial charge, and get to a 

designated man or spot to 

protect on plays that start 
from a running formation. 

From a punt formation, 
it is not so hard to carry 
out, because if the ball is 
passed to the man in the 
punter’s position, a little 
more time will be had for 

the guard to charge on his 

opponent, recover, and get back to a 

given territory or the man on the 

short side. 

When using a six man line of de- 
fense the center usually plays out, but 
many times coaches find a guard is 
more capable of backing up the line. 
This depends entirely upon the quali- 
ties of an individual. 

D. Remarks. 

To be of real value the guards must 
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back, sidestep or pivot into territory. 
charge. 


be the most aggressive men on the 
team, have a terrific charge and a 
jolt in each hand. They are respon- 
sible primarily for the hole between 
guard and tackle when the center is 
in the line. This does not excuse re- 
sponsibility on center bucks as well. 

A guard must never wait on the 
line of scrimmage, but must use every 
effort to break through to the run- 
ner. He must play the opponent in 
front of him first, then look for the 
ball, until his split vision becomes so 
good through continued practice that 
his defensive tactics will become me- 
chanical while he locates the runner. 
The best possible defense is an ag- 
gressive offense. 3y this I mean a 
man who is not willing to let things 
come to him, but will carry the fight 
to the others. 

A good guard, one who thinks as 
he plays, will always use intelligence 
in his variety of attack. From know- 
ing the down and yards to gain, he 
must try to figure out what to an- 
ticipate on the next play. He should 
always remember to use his hands. 


Tackle 
1. Stance. 

I much prefer to have a tackle play 
in a three-quarter crouch position 
than down low on the ground. He 
will be able to diagnose plays better 
through seeing any shifts in the line 
or backfield from this stance, and still 
be effective in getting across the line 
of scrimmage. Sometimes a tackle, 
in varying his defensive position to 
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of the end to prevent being blocked. 
At all costs he should keep the end 
from getting to his body. 

a. Stiff Arm Jolt. 

Many times a tackle is able to 
charge straight at the end, using his 
hands with a ‘jolt’ to shove the end 
back into his own territory and into 
his own interference. It must neces- 
sarily slow up the tackle, but is very 
effective if not used too much. 

b. Sidestep and Pull Through. 
After using the stiff arm ‘jolt’ a 
couple of times so the end anticipates 








Illustration No. 6—Defensive tackle position. 
on outside foot of offensive end. Ready to charge end 
Tense just before 








Playing 


meet an attack, 
will play wide 
and high and 
will charge into ° |; 
the territory. | 
Another time 
he will shift in 
closer and play 
lower. Note II- 
lustration 6. 





2. Defensive 
Tactics. 


Many tac- 
kles can never 
seem to keep in their minds the fact 
that it is their duty to get into the ter- 
ritory of their opponents without de- 
lay. Instead of getting rid of the end 
who is the primary blocker assigned to 
the tackle, the tackle generally plays 
with him too long, which prevents his 
getting across the scrimmage line. If 
the tackle can get into the opponents’ 
territory without having to make his 
play on the offensive end or back, it 
will be all the better for him. Keep- 
ing this idea foremost in his mind, he 
should try to get in position where 
he can get across the line with the 
least effort. 

If the offensive formation is com- 
pact and regular with the ends play- 
ing close to the tackles, the defensive 
tackle at most times will play a little 
to the outside of the end. His first 
movement is across the line of scrim- 
mage, and at the same time he gets 
his hands to the shoulders or body 











Illustration No. 5—Over charge. 


it again, the tackle makes a fake 
charge at him. As the end comes at 
the tackle, the tackle in one move- 
ment sidesteps and pulls him through. 
He must watch for a cut back of the 
legs by the end and be ready to jump 
over if this maneuver is used. 
c. Fake Charge and Sidestep Around. 
Many times, upon faking a charge 
which causes the end to lunge, the 
tackle can sidestep around into the 
territory without even being touched. 


d. Pivot. 

If upon the charge the.end gets into 
the body of the tackle, one of the best 
ways to get away from him is to pivot 
around. By quickly swinging the 
body, using one leg as a pivot, and 
at the same time using the hands to 
push the opponent, the tackle will 
land, set, in the offensive territory. 
e. Charge Out on End and Into Terri- 

tory. 
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When the end, in trying to obtain 
a good sideswiping position, goes out- 
side the tackle, the tackle noting this 
should go out with him. If the end 
persists in going wider, the tackle 
should not allow himself to be drawn 
out too far. Instead, after going out 
three or four yards from his guard, 
he should face the offensive team, at 
the same time being able to see the 
action of the offensive end with ‘split 
vision.’ As the ball is snapped the 
tackle should make his first charge 
across the line and out at the end, 
using his hands to keep the end from 
sideswiping him and getting to his 
body. As he hits the end he turns 
into the territory ready for the backs 
who are coming at him. 


General Remarks 

A tackle should never permit an 
end to pull him out too far, unless 
he is sure he can come back and cover 
his territory. He should be very 
shifty on his feet, ready to sidestep, 
pivot, or jump over men who come 
at him. He should be able to use his 
hands and arms, to keep opponents 
from him, or to pull them off. 

He should never waste valuable 
time in -fighting with the offensive 
man, but should get into the opposing 
territory as fast as possible, turning 
everything in. Never go behind your 
own line to make a tackle, but fol- 
low around looking for any cut-backs 
or criss-crosses. 

The tackle should be the first one 
in to hurry the passers and kickers. 
He should be the most versatile man 
on the rush line, because his position 
is intermediate between guard and 
end work. 


End 


The defensive end should assume an 
upright position instead of playing 
down low with his hand on the 
ground, so he can see better what is 
going on in the way of line or back- 
field shifts by the offense. Depend- 
ing, of course, where the defensive 
tackle plays, and the type of offense 
the opponents are using, he usually 
plays from two to five yards from his 
tackle, 

The end must be fast and shifty, 
and his first charge should carry him 
across the line of scrimmage at a 65 
per cent angle, turning everything in 
toward the center. An end who waits 
on the line of scrimmage will never 
be of value to the team (unless 
coached to do so to stop weak side 
criss-crosses or flat forward passes), 
because he gives the interference too 
much of a chance to get formed. 


As the play starts to his side, the 
end eomes in about three steps at an 
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angle and braces the knee in front of 
him to withstand the shock of the 
interferers who are rushing at him. 
His hands should be out, ready for 
use to pull the blockers one way or 
another as he fights to get to the ball 
carrier. 

An end must be ready and set to 
shoot in or out as the runner’s course 
changes. If the runner attempts to 
go around him, he should use his 
hands on the interferers to keep them 
from getting to his body, and at the 
same time give ground (never back- 
ward, but toward the side line), try- 
ing to force the runner to run out 
of bounds. 

Both types of end play should be 
familiar to the end, smashing and 
knifing. If the end smashes in hard, 
the tackle must hold up to some de- 
gree as he goes across the line of 
scrimmage in order to prevent the 
man from getting around. If the end 
plays a knifing game—that is, trying 
to sift through the interference or 
pull them apart—the tackle should be 
in, smashing it up for the end to 
have the chance at the runners. 

He should never go behind his own 
line when the play starts to the op- 
posite side; but should follow around 
and try to, make the tackle from the 
rear. In following around, the end 
will be in a good position for criss- 
crosses and split bucks. 


If there are any changes in the of- 
fensive line which make linemen eligi- 
ble, the end must call the changes to 
the backs. 

An end is never any good on the 
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Diagram 7 
ground. He should stay on his feet. 
When the opponents are kicking or 
passing, the ends generally are used 
to rush to hurry them. If the passer 
raises the ball as if to throw it, the 
end must never stop to raise his arms, 
but must bore right in and tackle the 
man as hard as he can. 





Line Unity 

Just as important as individual 
action in defensive play is unit action. 
By that I mean the entire line should 
be so coordinated that the complete, 
concerted action seems like a unit. 

If a coach wants a charging line 
he can’t have one or two men who 
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are waiters. They break up the en- 
tire idea for which he is striving. 

‘Cup Defense’—the plan of line 
charging that envelops the play so as 
to turn it into the center—is, I think, 
the best system of modern, defensive 
line work. It calls for a hard-charg- 
ing line—one in which individuals do 
not ‘slide’ so as to be caught out of 
position on cutbacks and criss-crosses. 

‘Sliding’ may be explained by the 
following example: Suppose the of- 
fensive team starts a play that looks 
like an end run to their right. The 
defensive left guard, seeing this, im- 
mediately charges outside of the 
offensive right tackle and continues 
across the line of scrimmage toward 
the side line. The defensive center 
is making his fight to get through 
the center of the line and to protect 
his territory first, and then to follow 
the runner. If the play happens to 
be a cut-back the defensive guard will 
be ‘sideswiped’ by an offensive back 
or lineman and the runner will cut 
back over the guard’s former posi- 
tion. See Diagram 7. 

Line spacing is also important in 
developing unit action. The men must 
be able to shift immediately to the 
right or left and keep the spacing 
between each individual correspond- 
ing to that used before the shift. If 
one man would move over two yards 
and the man next to him only one 
foot there would be a space of ap- 
proximately three yards or more be- 
tween them. I have found that it 
must be practiced and reiterated all 
season to have the men prepared to 
meet the various offensive formations 
of opposing teams. 

Take the entire line, for example, 
and put it on defense against an im- 
aginary offense. Stand in front of 
the men and as you shift right or 
left, they shift with you, keeping close 
to the ground and ready to charge at 
a given signal, either before you shift 
or after they have shifted with you. 

The center and tackles should be 
primarily responsible for calling de- 
fensive shifts. The entire line should 
be alert for any changes in eligibility 
of pass receivers and should immedi- 
ately call that information to the 
backs. 

I have not taken up the matter of 
defensive line and individual action 
against kicks by the opponents. It 
is an important phase of football, but 
I have already written too much as 
it is to take the time to go into detail 
on that end of the game. Depending 


on the coaches’ instructions a line 
must be able to rush and hurry pass- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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College Styles of Play 


College teams are developing the old cut back play 
on offense and featuring the charging line on defense. 


HE newspaper reports of foot- 
ball games written for the gen- 
eral public quite naturally do 
not deal with the technical play of 
the teams. Consequently the coach 
who reads these accounts seldom is 
able to satisfy himself regarding the 
styles of play being used by the lead- 
ing teams throughout the country. 
The following article has been written 
for the purpose of giving JOURNAL 
readers information relative to the 
1926 styles of attack and defense as 
exemplified in the games so far by 
certain teams in different sections of 
America. 


While there is more or less simi- 
larity in some phases of the game as 
developed by different coaches, at the 
same time each coach has definite 
ideas that are peculiar to himself. 
In other words, football has not been 
stereotyped and there is no orthodox 
system of play. However, as has been 
suggested before, styles change and 
this year the coaches for the most 
part are favoring end runs with a cut 
back, direct passes from center after 
bucks, charging lines on defense with 
the tackles instead of the ends smash- 
ing interference. This is interesting 
because a few years ago a quarter 
back always handled the ball on bucks, 
a slant off tackle was preferred to 
the sweeping end run or the cut back 
and the end on defense invariably 
attempted to break up the interfer- 
ence. The huddle shift is still popu- 
lar but many of the leading teams are 
not shifting their line men but are 
content with moving the backs into 
a strategic position before the ball is 
snapped. 

Navy 

The United States Naval Academy 
team coached by Bill Ingram, former 
star at Annapolis and later coach at 
Indiana University, has so far em- 
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ployed the unbalanced line with a 
formation back of the line as indicated 
in Diagram I. From this formation 
the left back takes the ball while in 
motion toward his own goal and in 
this play follows his interference as 
indicated attempting a cut-back out- 
side of tackle. 

In Diagram II the full-back receives 
the ball on a direct pass from center 
and either fakes to give it to the left 
back or immediately plunges over the 
strong side of the line. This play is 
fundamentally sound and offers a 
great many possibilities for decep- 
tion. 

Diagram III shows one of the Navy 
passes that has bothered the defense 
this year. The right end goes well 
down keeping to the right side of the 
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field. The left back goes down on 
the left side and the left end cuts 
sharply behind the defensive line. 
The three center men attempt to block 
the defensive full-back after the pass 
is made and the left end receives the 
ball somewhere back of center. 


lowa 

The Iowa team coached by Burt 
Ingwersen, one of the best coaches 
in the middlewest, features an end 
running attack with mass interfer- 
ence with an occasional cut-back 
through tackle or center. The bucks 
are of a quick plunging variety and 
the forward pass attack is varied. 
Iowa uses an unbalanced line with 
the heavy linemen on one side and 
the two ends usually on the weak side. 
The rear back is usually about six and 
one-half yards from center. 

Diagram IV shows the position of 
the linemen and backs after the shift. 
Back one in his preliminary position 
lines up directly behind the right 
guard and back three behind him. 
Number two shifts outside of the 
opposing tackle. In this play, the 
two men next to center come out in 
the interference and the full-back, 
number four, executes a cut-back 
usually outside of tackle. 


Diagram V illustrates an Iowa 
forward pass from a punt formation, 
the pass usually going to back num- 
ber one in the flat zone. 


Iowa uses a standing defense with 
the tackles fairly wide and the 
guards a conservative distance from 
center. The ends are out about 
three yards from tackle and as a rule 
they take about two steps and either 
force the play or give ground. The 
backs play the diamond defense being 
stationed a normal distance from the 
line and on the forward pass they play 
the men until the ball is in the air 
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being supported by the center who 
sometimes comes back on passes. 


Purdue 


Jimmie Phelan, the old Notre Dame 
player, has a light aggressive team at 
Purdue and consequently has featured 
speed and deception but at the same 
time his attack has a great deal of 
power. The offense is quite largely 
a short end running and quick pass- 
ing attack with an occasional split 
buck. The offense starts from a 
bunch formation frequently coming to 
the old normal position with the ends 
wide and the backs four yards behind 
center. On a signal they hep into 
the position shown in Diagram VI. 
The end on the side of the shift 
widens somewhat so as to get into 
position for the tackle. The backs in 
executing the second shift use the 
cross-over step and move on a rhythm. 
Number two plays in the opening be- 
tween the tackle and the end and num- 
ber one, the quarterback, varies his 
position in relation to the center and 
often handles the ball direct. Back 
number four is about four yards back 
of center while number three is the 
second man in the diagonal tandem 
and is in position to receive a direct 
pass from the center. The success of 
the formation is largely due to the 
fact that the ends get into a position 
from which they can handle their 
tackles alone. Their plays start with 
a great deal of speed and get to the 
point of attack quickly since the line 
remains balanced as a rule. This, of 
course, means that the point of attack 
is one place nearer than if the line 
was unbalanced. In Diagram VI 
back number two attempts to take the 
end alone, the other backs and one of 
the guards forming the interference 
for a cut-back off tackle. 

Diagram VII shows a very clever 
pass to back number two behind the 
defensive line. The ends go down as 
decoys and turn sharply toward the 
side lines. The passer runs to the 
right faking an off-tackle play and 
then passes over the two lines. 


Another clever pass that has been 
successfully used by Purdue this year 
is the one shown in Diagram VIII. 
The ends go straight down the field, 
backs one and three run to the flat 
zones and back number two crosses 
over behind the defensive line follow- 
ing the screen made by his own line 
men. 

Purdue uses the high standing de- 
fense with the tackles playing fairly 
wide and the guards a conservative 
distance from center and fairly low. 
The ends are stationed about three 
yards out from tackle and take a few 
steps behind the line facing the play 
and giving ground if necessary. The 
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diamond defense has been used in 
the back-field with a full-back playing 
from four to six yards back and the 
half from eight to ten yards back and 
just a little outside the defensive end. 
The safety goes back from twenty 
to twenty-five yards. On forward 
passes the backs assume responsibility 
for the outside men with a full-back 
responsible for any man that goes into 
the flat zone on the strong side as 
well as for the zone back of center. 
The center sometimes drops out and 
sometimes a guard also assists on 
forward pass plays. 


Minnesota 

The Minnesota offense usually 
starts from the formation as shown 
in Diagram IX and then shifts to an 
unbalanced line with the backs placed 
as indicated in Diagram X. When 
taking this position the line and the 
backs shift at the same time, the end 
on the strong side steps up onto the 
line and a little wide so as to get into 
position to block the tackle. When the 
shift is made the end and the tackle 
on the weak side close’ in toward the 
center. The quarter-back takes a 
position one yard back of the opening 
between the two guards, full-back two 
yards back of the quarter, one half 
four yards directly behind center 
and the other half outside of his end, 
from which position he can work on 
the defensive tackle. In all their end 
running plays the linemen come out 
for interference. These plays are 
beautifully planned and timed and the 
interference comes out as one man. 

Diagram XI shows a play in 
which number four fakes to get the 
ball for a run around the right end, 
number three receives the ball on a 
direct pass from center and follows 
number one through the hole made 
by the heavy man on the line. 

In Diagram XII a criss-cross with 
the play going inside of tackle is 
shown. Number one works with the 
left end on the opposing tackle, num- 
ber two blocks the opposing right end, 
number four receives the ball from 
the center, fakes a play to the right 
and then passes to number three who 
gets. around behind. 

Diagram XIII shows a pass to the 
man in the flat zone. The left guard 
comes out of the line to protect the 
passer, the left end runs down into 
the defensive full-back’s position, the 
right end goes down fast and to the 
outside, back number two weaves over 
to the left and goes well down the 
field and number one sneaks over to 
the flat territory where he receives a 
quick pass after a short run by the 
passer. 


Michigan 
The formation shown in Diagram 
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XIV is one that the University of 
Michigan has used for several years. 
This play secured a touchdown in a 
Conference game last year. The left 
end instead of going down for the : 
pass blocked the tackle and back num- 
ber one after delaying a moment went O O O xX O O O 
down to the left taking the right half 
on defense with him.. The right end Oi O 
who played wide ran toward the side 4 
line taking the left half on defense 
with him. The right tackle ran 3 
straight down the field acting as a 2 

decoy and although he was not eligi- 

ble, he deceived the safety on defense. DIAG.XV/ 
Back number two ran around to the 
rear of the defensive line, caught the 
pass from Friedman off to the left and 
outran the fullback on defense and 
scored a touchdown. The left guard 


and back number three protected the O OO X O O O 























passer. 
Diagram XV _ shows the full-back eo 
buck with which Michigan has gained 7 / —O?2 
a great many yards against her , (A O 
opponents. Back number one and the _ /~ aoe 3 
left end take the opposing tackles out 
DIAG Xil and the left guard and the left tackle DIAG.XVII OQ, 


block the opposing guard. Back num- 
ber three takes the ball on a direct 
pass from center and drives through 
the opening between the opponent’s 
right guard and tackle. 


Tennessee 
The University of Tennessee is O OXxOO0O O 








this year using the Army style of 

football featuring the balanced line O O 
with a quarter-back under the center 1 4 
and the other backs in tandem forma- OO 

tion. The quarter-back handles the 2 3 





Q__— ball for some plays while in others 
WAG Xi DIAG. xVM 


| 
“4 the direct pass from center is used. | 
The play here shown in Diagram | 

XVI is one in which the quarter-back 
fakes a pass to number two. Back 
number three hesitates and then 


smashes on the weak side of center. 
OOXxoOd000O 


North Carolina State 


North Carolina State employs a 
shallow kick formation for most of her O O O 
offensive plays. The two ends line 1 
‘1 up a yard from tackle. The rear O 
\t back is seven yards back of the center. 
® From this formation runs, bucks, 2 
+ spinner plays and passes are made. DIAG, XIX 
In the play outlined in Diagram XVII 
back number one receives the ball 
from center and fakes a pass to back 
number three then spins around and 
bucks through the right side of his 
own line. 











DIAG. xiv 








Duke University 
Duke University is using a style of 
play very similar to that employed by 
Glen Warner. On the original line-up 
(see Diagram XVIII) before the 
shift there are two men on one side 
DIAG. XV O, 3 of center and four on the other. 
4 Backs number one and number four 
(Continued on page 24) 
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OR the first time in history the 

universities, colleges and schools 
of the United States are getting to- 
gether to put over a national under- 
taking in which they are all mutually 
interested. The success of the move- 
ment to raise one-half of the cost of 
a national memorial to Walter Camp— 
“Father of American Football’—is 
assured. 

In every district from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific each of the leading 
universities and colleges is designat- 
ing one of the biggest games on its 
schedules as a Walter Camp game. 
The movement is: spontaneous and 
enthusiastic. 

One of the first of the larger uni- 
versities to announce a Walter Camp 
game was Harvard, the traditional 





enemy of Yale, Camp’s university, 
upon the football field. The Harvard- 
Dartmouth game at Cambridge was 
played as a Walter Camp game. Other 
large universities and colleges have 
taken up the idea. Four of the big- 
gest games in New York City will 
be played in honor of Camp’s memory. 
Each conference college in the West- 
ern District has designated one of its 
big home games as a Camp game. 
In the South the conference colleges 
are following suit. On the Pacific 
Coast several of the largest games 
will be played in the honor of the 
unforgotten leader in football. The 
smaller colleges in every district have 
caught the idea. In the Second Dis- 
trict, comprising New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 





Walter 
Camp 








Memorial 


By W. Richmond Smith 


and Delaware, every college, both 
large and small, with a single excep- 
tion, has set aside one scheduled home 
game as a Walter Camp game. In the 
Western District, every college in 
Ohio has named its game. [Illinois is 
doing the same thing. The other 
states of the Western Conference will 
will follow Ohio and Illinois and 
come through 100 per cent. In the 
Missouri Valley and the Southwest, 
there is the same kind of response 
to this popular appeal. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the movement to honer Camp’s 
memory, is the interest of both the 
prep and high schools of the country. 
Of their volition they sought the 
opportunity to participate. The Na- 
tional Federation of High School 














The proposed Walter Camp Memorial 
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Athletic Associations, at its meeting 
in Iowa City last March, adopted a 
resolution endorsing the project and 
urging all state high school athletic 
associations, members of the Federa- 
tion, to explain the proposal to the 
high schools in their states and urge 
them to participate. In more than a 
dozen states, thousands of high 
schools are being given an oppor- 
tunity to observe a Walter Camp day 
with appropriate ceremonies. These 
ceremonies are designed to inform 
the pupils of the principles of good 
sportsmanship, typified by the long 
life of Walter Camp, spent in pro- 
moting clean, vigorous college and 
school sports. The chairman of the 
special high school committee is W. C. 
Whitten, one of the officers of the 
National Federation of High School 
Athletic Associations and manager of 
the Illinois High School Athletic 
Association. He has with him on his 
committee some of the leading high 
school men in the country, organizing 
the movement among the schools. 
The chairman of the special com- 
mittee on preparatory schools is 
Doctor Mather A. Abbott, headmaster 
of the Lawrenceville school at Law- 


renceville, N. J., one of the best 
known of the preparatory school 
head masters. 

There is a _ significance to this 


general response by the colleges and 
schools of the country more important 
and far reaching than the tribute to 
Camp’s memory. It is generally con- 
ceded that, throughout a long and 
active career, Camp threw his tre- 
mendous influence on the side of 
clean sport, hard physical training 
and sturdy manhood. There are 
hundreds of colleges and thousands 
of schools that will this fall pay a 
tribute to the memory of a man they 
knew only by reputation. All of us 
are prone to indulge in hero worship. 
We _ recognize in a personality the 
principles and ideals which appeal to 
us. We acclaim and pay tribute to 
those principles and ideals through 
the personality which, in our opinion, 
most nearly typifies them. This is 
particularly true in all our great 
national sports. Camp was always a 
great fighter. He was a successful 
fighter. He stood for clean, honest 
sport, both on and off the football 
field. Even when he was wrong, he 
was clean and fair. He had his code 
and he lived up to it, during his forty 
successful years as the leader in 
college sports. Much of the spon- 
taneous response to the Camp appeal 
by college men and school pupils is 
a tribute to the things Camp’s life 
typified. Realizing this, the com- 
mittee in New York has sought in 
the most effective manner to bring 
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home to the pupils in interscholastic 
circles the principles and ideals for 
which Camp stood. The committee 
has prepared a short story, written 
by E. K. Hall, chairman of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee, telling why 
Camp is known as the “Father of 
American Football.” It is short and 
full of facts, not generally known 
even to football men. It was prepared 
to be read to the pupils in prep and 
high schools at Walter Camp Day 
ceremonies. Copies of this story are 
being sent to all the schools. There 
has also been prepared a small illus- 
trated folder, in which eight of the 
leading football coaches of the coun- 
try connect Camp’s name with the 
eight-article code of good sportsman- 
ship. The folder is designed to appeal 
to the school boy and get the code 
across, because each article is elab- 
orated upon by a well known football 
coach, all of whom are, of course, the 
school boy’s heroes. 








THE SPORTSMANSHIP CODE 
TYPIFIED BY THE LIFE 
OF WALTER CAMP 

LAYS the game for his side; 
Keeps to the rules; 
Keeps a stout heart in defeat; 
Keeps faith with his comrades; 
Keeps himself. fit; 
Keeps his temper; 
Keeps modest in victory; 
Keeps a sound soul, a clean mind 


and a healthy body. 








Another feature which has been 
worked out by the committee is of 
more permanent value. When the 
schools expressed a desire to par- 
ticipate in the Camp Memorial, the 
committee was faced with a problem. 
Arrangements had been made to 
carve the name of every participating 
university and college upon the storie 
panels either side of the memorial 
gateway. But that could not be done 
in the case of the schools that might 
participate. No panels were large 
enough for that. The committee 
finally evolved a plan satisfactory to 
the schools to solve the problem. It 
was decided to carve on the panels 
the name of each state high school 
athletic association, in states where 
the high schools participated, and the 
inscription “Preparatory Schools of 
ecnneenonmn State” where the prep 
school in the state participated. In 
addition the committee has undertaken 
to issue a handsome, lithographed 
certificate to every participating pre- 
paratory school, with the name of the 
school engrossed upon it. This cer- 
tificate is 11 inches by 14 inches and is 
suitable to be framed and hung in any 
athletic room. It will be signed by 
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the chairman of the Memorial Com- 
mittee and the chairman of the 
Special School Committee. Upon its 
face, this certificate carries the eight 
articles of the sportsmanship code, 
the life of Camp typified. A half tone 
reproduction of the original drawing 
from which the certificate will be 
lithographed is being sent to all the 
schools. 


It was not the intention of the 
committee, when it was prepared, to 
issue this certificate to universities 
or colleges, because arrangements had 
already been made to carve the name 
of every participating university and 
college upon the stone panels of the 
memorial gateway. At the urgent 
request of Dr. J. W. Wilce, chairman 
of the Fourth District, the committee 
has decided to issue the certificates 
to all universities and colleges that 
desire to have them, in addition to 
having their names carved on the 
memorial gateway. The contention 
of Dr. Wilce is that this certificate, 
framed and hung in college athletic 
rooms, will have ten times the educa- 
tional value of carving the names of 
the colleges upon the memorial. 


The origin of the movement to 
honor the memory of Walter Camp, 
which has assumed such national pro- 
portions, was as spontaneous as is the 
response to the appeal. After Camp’s 
death last year, at a meeting of the 
Football Rules Committee in New 
York, there were many proposals to 
erect monuments to his memory. The 
first tangible move was made by Yale 
University, in the appointment of a 
committee of the alumni, composed 
principally of men who had played 
football with Camp, or had _ been 
trained under his leadership. This 
committee was instructed to decide 
upon a suitable memorial and was 
authorized to appeal to the alumni 
body for funds to carry out the 
project. The next move was made 
by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Other proposals, repre- 
senting the spontaneous desire ex- 
pressed by college men all over the 
country to pay tribute to the memory 
of Walter Camp, were consolidated 
by the appointment of a committee 
named by Brigadier General Palmer 
E. Pierce, president of the N. C. A. A. 
The chairman of this committee is 
E. K. Hall, chairman of the Football 
rules committee. Soon after its 
appointment, Mr. Hall’s committee 
offered to co-operate with the Yale 
committee in the erection of a 
national memorial, in which all uni- 
versities, colleges and schools might 
participate. Discussion by the two 
committees resulted in the joint ap- 
proval of the present plan to erect 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Training the Line 


The main object of the offensive lineman is to obtain 
quick contact and above all things to keep that contact. 


HE success or non-success of 
the average college football 
team operating throughout a 
strenuous season’s campaign, will in 
most cases greatly depend upon the 
ability or the inability of the offen- 
sive forward wall to “carry on” in 
perfect harmony with the backs. If 
in the systematic planning and in the 
general make-up of the various plays, 
the offensive linemen perform per- 
fectly each individual assignment 
given them, the coach of that team 
need worry very little as to the gen- 
eral outcome of his season. A good 
or even a fair offensive line will very 
often make a mediocre backfield. 
While on the other hand the finest set 
of backs in the game cannot function 
to the best of their ability, or even 
near their top form, with a poor, 
sluggish, inactive forward wall before 
them. 


The game, of course, has seen 
many brilliant individual backfield 
men who have carried on their work 
in perfect form, with no apparent 
assistance from the offensive linemen. 
But if a team would be a consistent 
winner, it should stress the proper de- 
velopment of the forward wall, and 
insist that each man execute his 
blocking duties properly. If the line- 
men do this, the offensive line, func- 
tioning as a unit, will make it possible 
for the backs to form the plays be- 
hind the line of scrimmage, and will 
permit the plays to reach the line of 
scrimmage. And right at this par- 
ticular point the most outstanding 
fault of any offensive lineman may 
be mentioned. That is the weakness 
of permitting three or four defensive 
linemen to “slice through” away from 
the actual point of contact of the play. 
Practically every time a play is called 
for the linemen to open a hole at a 
specific point in the defensive opposi- 
tion, the men at that point will per- 
form their duties to perfection, only 
to have the play stopped behind the 
line of scrimmage. Some weak side— 
end, tackle, or possibly the defensive 
center, will have sliced through to 
stop the play. And the reason for that 
play not going through can invari- 
ably be traced back to some lineman, 
far removed from the actual point of 
contact, who thought he could relax 





By E. E. Miller 


and take a rest, depending upon the 
other fellow to do the work. 

A good offensive lineman will never 
stop his charge nor will he quit until 
he hears the referee’s whistle, and is 
absolutely certain that the ball has 
been declared dead. This particular 
point holds true on the line of scrim- 
mage as well in the secondary de- 
fense. Many a kick has been blocked, 
and many a pass has been stopped 
behind the line of scrimmage, when 
just a little more extension of effort 
on the part of an offensive lineman 
might have made possible a seventy- 
yard kick or a completed pass for a 
touchdown. 

The various blocking methods used 
by an offensive lineman will depend 
almost entirely upon his team’s style 
of offensive play, and upon the types 
of backfield men with whom he is 
working. A team whose plays are 
designed so as to reach their maxi- 
mum point of efficiency with heavy 
powerful backfield men, will in most 
cases play the same type of men in 
the line, that is, heavy men lacking 
speed and aggressiveness. This type 
of team will depend upon smashing 
into the middle of the line from tackle 
to tackle for its greatest percentage 
of gains. To make plays of this kind 
effective, the line will charge forward 
shoulder to shoulder, usually in a 
mass formation, taking anything they 
may chance to find in the way. In 
other words they simply “take ’em 
as they come,” taking a long chance 
that the runner with the ball might 
possibly find an opening somewhere 
in the defensive line. 

On the other hand, a team with 
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lighter, “nifty,” more shifty backs, 
whose plays are built on the theory of 
open football, such as fast end runs, 
cross bucks, criss-crosses, and decep- 
tive forward passes, will function 
more effectively with a lighter, agile, 
and more active offensive line. The 
blocking methods used by this type of 
line, will necessarily be more deliber- 
ate, and will show more clean cut 
operation. With this type of team,’ 
each play is specifically designed to’ 
go to a certain place, to the opposi-’ 
tion and through it. And unless each © 
individual lineman functions with a 
certain definite type of block, the 
number of downs will become less, 
and the yards will remain the same, 
or less. 


The style of defense, used by the 
opposition, will have a direct bearing 
upon the methods of blocking, to 
which the offensive line will resort. 
The mass, or shoulder to shoulder, 
system would probably show more 
effectiveness against a high waiting 
line. But against a defensive line, 
that is playing low, with a certain 
amount of variation and deception, in 
its system of defensive tactics, the 
quick opening method would possibly 
be the better. The ideal situation 
exists when the offensive line is clever 
enough to carry on efficiently both 
blocking systems. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the decided amount of de- 
ception and versatility of attack 
shown by the successful teams play- 
ing present day football, the offensive 
line of the latter type would be the 
more ideal. 

Football coaches throughout the 
country teach their linemen many and 
various ways and means of blocking 
and charging in the line. But after, 
all the main object of the offensive't 
lineman is to obtain quick contact 
with his. opponent, in other words 
“beat him to the punch,” and above all ' 
other things, to keep that contact. 
Whether a lineman uses a shoulder 
charge to drive a man out of the way | 
of a play, or whether he reverts to; 
a body block to prevent a drifting de- ; 
fensive opponent from slicing into ae 
play, or whether he runs interference $ 
in the open field, the thing uppermost / 
in his mind at all times is —to keep, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Teaching Body Buoyancy and 
Breath Control 


Why Mechanics of Propulsion Should Be Taught Last, 
Not First—What the Pupil Can Do for “Home Work” 


what he wants, or what is 

best for him?” This question 
faces every swimming coach as he 
lines up the class for the initial les- 
son. Many are taking the easiest way, 
giving the beginner what he wants. 
Yielding to the demand for quick re- 
sults, some coaches slight fundamen- 
tals and take up the mechanics of the 
crawl stroke as soon as possible. As 
a result the beginner thinks he is get- 
ting along brilliantly. With a lot of 
pupils splashing about, the coach is 
able to make what looks like a showing 
of clever progress. These results, 
however, are superficial. That is the 
kindest thing that may be said of 
them. In many cases the pupil is 
worse off than when he started. Not 
only does unfounded confidence and 
pride in the display of a little pro- 
pelling power lead the beginner into 
danger he would never encounter if 
he knew nothing of swimming, but 
also his future gain in technique is 
retarded if not seriously checked. 
After the class instruction course is 
finished he may find it difficult to 
break through to new realms of ac- 
complishment. 

A good swimmer is not one who can 
splash furiously, making speed for 
fifty or a hundred feet, and then quit- 
ting, exhausted and gasping for 
breath. Such a tyro is in danger of 
drowning. It were better that he 
knew nothing of swimming; then he 
would stay away from the water. 

To be classed as a good swimmer 
one must be able to stay afloat indefi- 


GS fet I give the beginner 


By Clarence A. Bush 


nitely, with mind and muscle relaxed. 
The good swimmer would as soon have 
his face down in the water as out of 
it. He loves the element. He never 
gets breathless, never gets so ex- 
hausted that he loses his head. At 
any time the good swimmer is able to 
float, practically without effort, if he 
needs to rest. In the definition of a 
good swimmer nothing is said about 
speed. Yet it should be self-evident 
that the one who is able to swim in- 
definitely with relaxation of muscle 
and mind has the best foundation for 
speed. In fact, he has the only safe 
and sane background for the develop- 
ment of a swift stroke. 

The coach who starts his pupils 
early with the mechanics of the crawl 
stroke is like a man who would teach 
a baby to run a hundred yards before 
it can walk or even stand on its feet! 
It is not implied that any swimming 
coach ignores fundamentals entirely, 
but he may fail to emphasize them 
sufficiently. In teaching a group of 
beginners it is best to assume that all 
are totally ignorant of the water and 
that they must learn how to handle 
themselves in it. They should first be 
led to discover for themselves that the 
body has buoyant properties which 
prevent it from sinking of its own ac- 
cord. Next they should be thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of the 
swimmer’s breath control. 

No time need be wasted in dwelling 
upon the value of swimming in its 
relation to life-saving, health building 
and pleasure. Doubtless the coach has 
stored away a lot of eloquent and 





Position for floating on the back. Hands, legs and head must be lower in the water. Both 
hands should be at the side. 





idealistic phrases on these points. He 
should keep them in storage and for- 
get about them, for his pupils are 
sold on the value and desirability of 
learning to swim. Otherwise they 
would not be present. 


Large classes of beginners must of 
necessity be taught in shallow water 
where they can look out for them- 
selves. The individual, however, may 
be initiated even in deep water from 
the edge of a tank or wharf. Coach 
William Bachrach of the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club, who specializes on individ- 
ual instruction, has evolved an inter- 
esting method of teaching body buoy- 
ancy in deep water. 


Coach Bachrach maneuvers the pu- 
pil at the end of a stout bamboo pole. 
He keeps the swimmer close to the 
rail, to be grasped at any time. Also, 
he does not decoy the pupil far from 
the ladder. Instructing the beginner 
to grasp the pole, Bachrach has him 
push the pole out at arm’s length. 
The pupils thus floats easily out from 
the ladder with his feet trailing, while 
Bachrach talks like this: 


“Hold your breath. Keep your head 
up, your eyes on the ceiling. Do not 
move your legs. Keep the pole away 
from you at arm’s length. Ease your 
grip on the pole—don’t hold it so 
tight. Blow out your breath, inhale 
and hold your breath. Do not draw 
the pole toward you—keep it at arm’s 
length. Head up—don’t kick with 
your feet.” 

Bachrach keeps up this line of chat- 
ter, stopping the swimmer now and 
then, making him recite every point 
of the instruction, until he begins to 
show signs of discipline. Then he is 
encouraged to let go of the pole with 
one hand, then to change hands. Thus 
Bachrach tows him up and down the 
tank for a distance of about ten feet, 
going through all motions slowly. 

Next comes an important step. In- 
structing the swimmer to take a deep 
breath and hold it, he leads him to let 
go of the pole with one hand, then 
with both hands, slowly and easily. 
Any sudden movements are instantly 
penalized by a halt in the instruction 
while the swimmer is given a rousing 
“bawling out.” If he gasps for 
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breath he is “bawled out” for that 
also. 

When he lets go of the pole with 
both hands slowly and without a sign 
of panic, holds his breath, and just 
rests there on the water moving arms 
and legs gently, Coach Bachrach 
shouts for joy. 

“What have you done?” he cries. 

“I held my breath,” the swimmer 
states. 

“What of that?” 

“I didn’t sink.” 

“Hooray! Eldorado! Eureka!” 
shouts Bachrach, calling upon every- 
body in the bath to come, gather 
around, witness and marvel; for here 
is another swimmer who has discov- 
ered for himself the most important 
thing to know in the water. 

The body floats! Without effort! 
All you have to do is hold the breath 
and refrain from movement! The 
body floats! 

It transcends the value of anything 
else a coach can teach—that the hu- 
man body cannot sink in the water 
providing the breath is held, unless 
movements are made to pull it down, 
or unless head or hands are raised 
out of the water to force it down. 

This method of teaching body buoy- 
ancy is not so well adapted to classes 
of large numbers. It is one point in 
which the individual type of instruc- 
tion has a decided advantage over 
mass drill. However, the idea may be 
altered to the extent of turning the 
exercise over to the back. It will be 
easy to teach the group, lined up in 
shallow water, how to float. 

“Individuals ignorant of the princi- 
ples of navigation may learn to float 
without trouble,” says Coach Lee 
Handley, who outlines his method as 
follows: 

“Select a place where the water is 
waist deep. Take a long breath, com- 
pletely filling the lungs, and hold it. 
Extend the arms sideways, cross fash- 
ion, turn the palms down on the wa- 
ter, and lean slowly backward. 

When the head is well back in the 
water, push off gently from the bot- 
tom and raise the legs to the horizon- 
tal position, so that the whole body 
rests flat upon the surface. Imagine 
that you are lying stretched out, com- 
pletely relaxed, upon a bed. It is the 
softest bed you ever reclined upon. 

If your push-off from the bottom 
was both upward and backward, a 
slight momentum will be imparted to 
the body, adding to buoyancy. 

Once off in this manner you relax 
every muscle, except that you are still 
holding your breath. You hold it un- 
til the bobbing incident upon dropping 
backward ceases. 

Then start breathing again. Per- 
form the exhale and inhale very 
quickly, then hold the breath for’ a 











brief period. This makes the deflated 
period, when the body will be suscep- 
tible to sinking, too short for the 
decline to get under way. Holding the 
breath for a period recovers any alti- 
tude you may lose in the respiration 
process. Thus the inflated period is 
always about four or five times longer 
than the deflated period.” 

Those having small bones, small 
muscles and lots of fat will be able 
to learn floating very quickly, possibly 
at the first trial if they follow in- 
structions. 

It is important not to become 
frightened if water washes over the 
mouth as you lie stretched out. Wa- 
ter in the mouth should not bother 
anybody, as far as breathing is con- 
cerned. You drink a gallon of it 
daily, through the mouth. When wa- 
ter enters the mouth you can do one 
of three things—swallow it, hold it, or 
sexpel it, just as you like. 

In the meantime, hold your breath. 
As soon as the body rectifies its posi- 
tion your mouth will come clear and 
remain above the surface. 

Those having large bones, large 
muscles or long bodies, marked by an 
absence of fat, may encounter a ten- 
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Wide opening inhale for beginners. Dry 
land exercise shown by Weissmuller. 
Explosive Exhale 


dency for the feet to lower in the 
water. 

This tendency may be equalized 
somewhat by moving the hands slowly 
forward in the water until they ex- 
tend in advance of the head, says 
Handley. Also, air may be sucked 
lower into the lungs, thus shifting the 
center of buoyancy in a manner to 
lift the legs. If these two maneuvers 
are not enough, the hands and feet 
may be employed in gentle, undulating 
paddling to support the body. 

Some coaches advocate a still fur- 
ther adjustment. They say it is bene- 
ficial to bend the knees, separating 
them sideways and bringing the feet 
together up toward the crotch. Some 
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swimmers may be able to benefit from 
this reduction in the leverage of the 
legs, but the writer’s experiments 
have not proved it to his satisfaction. 

Just how much instruction may be 
given at each lesson depends upon the 
coach and his ability at imparting 
ideas and securing discipline, upon the 
age and responsiveness of his pupils, 
and the size of the class. The at- 
tempt in this series of articles is to 
cover subject matter in groups of re- 
lated ideas, or stages in progress, and 
not to cut it up into lessons. Much 
of the drill must be repeated and re- 
iterated from lesson to lesson, any- 
how. The point is to prolong the 
period of learning body buoyancy and 
breath control as long as possible, and 
this means that the coach must have 
a lot to say on these subjects. 

After the body buoyancy exercises, 
the coach may touch upon the princi- 
ples of breath control. It may be 
pointed out that the fear which makes 
it hard for some people to learn to 
swim, the fear of strangulation, is 
overcome by learning how to avoid 
this unpleasant experience. ; 


Bachrach has a very good illustra- 
tion of how our lungs work, bringing 
out the value of this understanding 
in learning the method of breathing 
which insures against strangulation. 

“Under normal conditions,” he 
states, “on dry land, our breathing ap- 
paratus works automatically. It re- 
quires no thought or direction on our 


‘part. The process is like that of a 


soft rubber ball with a hole in it— 
when squeezed the air rushes out 
through the hole. When you release 
the ball, it does not fill up by sucking 
air in. The outside pressure of air 
forces the air in to fill the empty 
space, for ‘nature abhors a vacuum.’ 

“It is the same with our lungs. 
Contrary to belief, we do not suck air 
through our noses. All we actually 
do is to force air out of the lungs; 
air pressure takes care of refilling 
them. The air is forced out by the 

(Continued on page 46) 





Breathing exercise for beginners on dry 


land. Shown by Johnny Weissmuller. 
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What the People Want 


ROFESSIONAL football, basketball and tennis 

are destined to supplant the amateur games in 
the minds of the people according to editorial writers 
in certain newspapers and magazines. Those who ad- 
vance these opinions suggest, that since professional 
football teams, for instance, are made up of the stars 
who have graduated from college it stands to reason 
the men on these teams will play a better brand of 
football than the undergraduates possibly can. Fol- 


lowing are some reasons that may be suggested in 


supporting the contrary opinion to that. 


In a way perhaps, it is not fair to compare college 
football with professional football due to the fact 
that college football is some fifty years old in this 
country and very few professional football teams 
were organized until some twenty or twenty-five 
vears ago. However, during this last twenty-five 
years college football has grown to astounding pro- 
portions and professional football is still struggling 
for existence. Last year before Grange came upon 
the scene, only a very few professional football teams 
in America paid expenses and several were badly in 
debt. Grange was a phenomenon who had caught 
the ‘public fancy and he had been given thousands 
of columns of publicity. Consequently he created 
considerable interest and many of the games in which 
he played attracted large crowds. As a result some 
of the teams that were fortunate enough to compete 
against the Grange team made money, although the 
crowds were disappointing even in certain games 
where he played. This year, although Grange has 
been bally-hooed throughout the country, most of the 
papers treat him as just an incident and he is given 
far less attention by the sports writers than when 
he was playing for Illinois. 


On Saturday, October 9th, the Western Confer- 
ence football teams competed in ten different games. 
The total attendance for these games was in round 
numbers 233,000 or an average of 23,300 per game. 
The week previous seven professional football games 
were reported in the Chicago papers and the average 
attendance for those seven games judging from the 
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attendance figures given in the accounts of the con- 
tests was less than 6,000 per game. On Monday, 
October 11th, the Chicago papers carried accounts 
of only a few professional football games and gave 
the attendance figures for three, these being as fol- 
lows: The game in which the Chicago Bulls played 
at Rock Island had 2,000 in attendance. Five thous- 
and were reported as having watched the game in 
which Grange and his team played at New Britain, 
Connecticut, and according to newspaper accounts 
only 8,000 saw the game played between a New York 
team and the Chicago Bears in the Cubs Park. It 
should be noted that since this was after the base- 
ball season there were no baseball games of any mo- 
ment in Chicago to detract from the interest of the 
professional football game. The popularity of foot- 
ball may well be judged by the numbers of spectators 
who attend the various games. On Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9th, the Minnesota-Notre Dame game attracted a 
crowd of 52,000 at Minneapolis while the next day 
according to accounts only 48,000 spectators wit- 
nessed the seventh and final game in the baseball 
series in New York. 


It has been estimated that more people traveled 
from Chicago to Minneapolis to see the Minnesota- 
Notre Dame game than went from Chicago to the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight and the final World Series 
game combined. 


Some one may suggest that the fight just referred 
to attracted a crowd that surpassed any crowd that 
ever before attended a similar contest. This is true, 
but it must be remembered that Dempsey had not 
defended his championship for three years and for 
all of that time the newspapers had been filled with 
stories of impending fights and this was the climax 
of three years accumulated publicity. 

The Pyle troup of tennis players according to re- 
ports attracted 13,500 patrons in their first pro ap- 
pearance in New York while only 3,500 paid to see 
them the second night. It is further reported that 
only 3,500 spectators in Toronto witnessed the third 
showing of these stars. It will be interesting to know 
whether these ‘exhibitions throughout the country 
will attract large numbers of spectators. Undoubt- 
edly a great many will purchase tickets to the tennis 
shows for the purpose of seeing Suzanne Lenglen just 
as they have gone in crowds to see a newly made 
heavy-weight boxing champion give monologues on the 
stage. In other words, the people very often buy 
tickets to see individuals and not for the sake of 
watching a contest. It is fairly safe to assume that, 
if Tilden were to play in a national championship 
tournament as a counter attraction in the same city 
as the exhibitions between Mme. Lenglen and Miss 
Brown, the amateur contests would create the more 
interest and attract the larger crowds for the reason 
that the people after all are not so intent on seeing 
athletic perfection as they are in witnessing spirited 
contests. 

Who is there who supposes that, if Nurmi, Wilde, 
Peltzer and Hoff were to be exhibited in Philadelphia 
at the time of the Penn Relays, the former stars 
would attract any considerable crowd and injure to 
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_ any appreciable extent the attendance at these great 


relay games. 

Where championship amateur football, basketball 
and tennis matches are contested, the public will 
flock to see them. The professional troups cannot 
compete against such as these. If the weather is 
favorable after the college football season closes then 
professional football will reap a harvest for a few 
weeks but it has no chance to cut in on the interest 
that is now being shown in college football. This 
being true, if amateur associations are alarmed be- 
cause of the so-called threat of professional athletics, 
they can safeguard their games by promoting more 
and better amateur contests. Good money always 
has and always will drive out counterfeit money. If 
we promote amateur athletics as they should be pro- 
moted, professional contests need occasion no alarm. 


Over Coaching 


GREAT many coaches, especially the younger 

ones, over-coach their football, basketball and 
track men. This is explained by the fact that these 
men not only are overly anxious for their teams to 
win but they frequently do not understand the phys- 
ical and mental limitations of the candidates. 

The successful coaches are those who have learned 
that it is better to sacrifice if necessary something 
in technique in order to guarantee that the men will 
in the game have enthusiasm, stamina and drive to 
enable them to play the game to their limit. When 
a man is over-coached, he is apt to hesitate at times 
in trying to think what it was the coach told him to 
do instead of using his own initiative. 

Over-coaching in the form of over-training very 
frequently kills the play spirit. The men who like 
to play football and who look forward to the con- 
tests with eagerness are to be preferred to those who 
find football only a dull grind and who detest the 
games. One way to kill the play spirit is to drive 
the men through long and tedious hours of practice. 
The directors of athletics of the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference have recently agreed that they will not have 
more than two hour practice periods in football. As 
a result some of the coaches who formerly had been 
in the practice of drilling their men for longer periods 
have announced that they are more than satisfied with 
the rule, since the men play football with better spirit 
now than formerly. One nationally known football 
coach has stated that if he finds his men are not play- 
ing as though they enjoyed it he begins to worry 
because he knows they have been over-worked. 

Teams may be over-coached judged by the strain 
which the emotional natures of the men can stand. 
In other words, if a team is pitched to a high degree 
of fervor several times in the season, ultimately they 
rebel and the attempts of the coaches to create en- 
thusiasm and fight is of no avail. 

_ The best remedy for physical and mental staleness 
is rest. If a team is not making progress as rapidly 
as it should the chances are that the coach either 
does not understand his technique, lacks personality 
or has over-worked his men. The latter can easily 
be remedied. THE JOURNAL would not give the im- 
pression that men should be babied. The writer has 
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seen very few football men who were stale in the 
same way that track men become stale. Healthy 
athletes can stand a great amount of work. At the 
same time it is well to remember that these same 
athletes will master their skills and will store up their 
physical energies for the day of the game better if 
they are under-worked than if they are over-coached 
and over-worked. 





The Psychology of Coaching 


NEW book, “The Psychology of Coaching,” by 

Dr. Coleman R. Griffith, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Illinois, has recently come 
off the press. This work is a valuable contribution 
not only because it is a fine piece of athletic litera- 
ture, but further it has a great many suggestions that 
should greatly improve the coaching profession. 

In the first chapter the author suggests that unless 
we go to war at least once in every generation or 
unless our young men can continually open up new 
frontiers we shall have no sure way of acquiring 
physical ruggedness and morale except on the ath- 
letic field. 

Regarding the coach as a teacher, the writer states 
as his opinion that a coach is a teacher in the ancient 
sense of the word. Quoting from the book: 

“In every sense of the word he is a teacher. Few 
of his colleagues on the high school or college faculty 
have a larger task of teaching than he. Students may 
spend a whole semester on mathematics or history 
or language, and acquire a very moderate degree of 
knowledge and of verbal skill; while in less than 
half the time they attain levels of verbal and manual 
skill on the football field or basketball floor which 
are rarely approached in the classroom. It would 
be a remarkable class indeed that, in six weeks, ac- 
quired as much skill handling a French vocabulary 
as is acquired by the same men, perhaps, in handling 
a baseball or a football under a large number of 
variable and critical conditions.” 

There can be no question but that the best coaches 
are great teachers. Whether these men would be 
successful in getting phenomenal results from. stu- 
dents were they to be teaching more prosaic subjects 
than football is doubtful. There can be no question, 
however, but that they put more time and thought 
and physical energy into their tasks than do many 
other teachers. 

Further on in the chapter the author in speaking 
of the coaches’ character building says: 

“History, language, physics and chemistry do not 
have so immediate and personal a reference to young- 
sters as do games. Society approves of science and 
art as being good forms of knowledge for the ad- 
vancement of culture; and also because they may be 
turned to account in early adulthood as a means to 
a livelihood. Play, however, has a direct biological 
value to growing youngsters. The chance to play 
not only satisfies immediate desires but enables the 
youth or maiden to secure benefits that are whole- 
some and pleasing. The man who enters into the 
play life of young people has, then, a unique oppor- 
tunity to make himself effective in controlling that 
life and adding to it traits.” 
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The Mental Conditioning of | 
Basketball ‘Teams 


HE history of every basketball 

season records many upsets in 
dope. An excellent team is defeated 
by the mediocre one when that re- 
sult is least expected. As soon as a 
team gains a commanding lead in its 
league or conference and appears to 
be invincible, it proceeds to lose games 
to previously defeated opponents. 
Very often the defeats are not caused 
by sickness, injuries, or ineligibility 
of players. Teams of excellent phys- 
ical personnel lose to opponents of lit- 
tle or no ability. 

To what can these upsets in dope 
be attributed? How can players of 
mediocre physical ability defeat teams 
of superior ability? There is but one 
answer. The defeats are due to an 
incorrect mental attitude before the 
game and during it. On the other 
hand, the opponents are in the proper 
state of mind before the game and 
during it. 

What, then, is the proper mental at- 
titude and the incorrect attitude be- 
fore a game and during it? The 
answer to such a question must be 
inaccurate because of the many pos- 
sible situations in which two teams 
play. In general, it might be said 
that the proper attitude depends upon 
the desire to win coupled with a fear 
of defeat and confidence of victory on 
the part of the team as a unit. Each 
of these elements should be properly 
balanced according to the character- 
istics of the players. 

The intensity of the desire to win, 
fear, and confidence varies with the 
individuals on the team, the team as a 
unit, and with the situation at hand. 
That is to say, some individuals are 
always confident of victory while 
others continually fear defeat. Every 
player on a team has a desire to win 
but that desire is rather passive in 
some cases and very active in others. 
The unification of these mental atti- 
tudes moulds the team morale. This 
team morale will vary with the 
changes in the minds of the individ- 
uals. All will vary with the situation 
in which the game is played. 


It is the coach’s duty to see to it 
that the team morale is the proper 
one for the game at hand. The truly 
championship team needs little or no 
such preparation on the part of the 
coach, for the individuals are of such 
type that they prepare themselves cor- 


By J. Craig Ruby 


rectly. But nine out of ten players 
and ninety-nine out of every hundred 
teams do not have this innate qual- 
ity. Therefore, the coach must sup- 
ply the proper balance. It is to be 
remembered that any one of the ele- 
ments previously mentioned may be 
over-intensified as well as under-devel- 
oped. Herein lies the greatest dif- 
ficulty of coaching basketball, for the 
coach cannot see, visually, mental con- 
dition as he can see physical condition. 


Since the balance between these ele- 
ments is of such an indefinite nature, 
it is necessary to consider specific 
illustrations which may point out situ- 
ations where the mental attitude de- 
termines victory or defeat. 


The first two or three games of a 
schedule are usually played between 
a large institution and a smaller one 
—so-called practice games for the 
larger school. In such games, the 
smaller institution wants to win be- 
cause of the imposing athletic record 
of the larger opponent. A victory 
will go down into history as one of 
the great achievements of the school. 
The fear of defeat is great because 
of similar reverses on the part of such 
smaller schools at the hands of larger 
ones. Their confidence of victory is 
of a fluctuating nature. It may be 
aggressive one day and passive the 
next. The same will hold true in the 
game. If the smaller school is able 
to score in the first few minutes of 
the game while the opponents do not, 
their victory confidence will rise and 
they will play their very best game. 

On the other hand, the larger insti- 
tution is at a disadvantage. The 
desire to win as a team becomes a de- 
sire on the part of each player to per- 
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form well in order that he may play 
against later natural rivals, for there 
is no sense of natural rivalry with this 


smaller institution. The fear of de- 
feat is practically void since the larger 
institution wins an enormous percent- 
age of these games. But the confi- 
dence of victory is high. 

If we sum up the mental conditions 
of the two teams, the advantage clear- 
ly lies with the smaller institution. 
The coach of that team needs spend no 
time with mental conditioning, for the 
situation takes care of it naturally. 
But the coach of the other team has 
just cause for fear. If he does nothing 
in the way of attempting to balance 
these elements of mental attitude, his 
team is sure of defeat unless the men 
have a great advantage physically. If 
he does not have this advantage, he 
must proceed to condition the minds 
of his team for the game. 

The conditioning process in such a 
case must be done by work with the 
individual players. Men who fear be- 
ing taken out of the game because 
of poor playing should be encouraged, 
while players of passive tendencies 
should be severely reprimanded. The 
whole situation may be explained to 
the one or two leaders of the team in 
order to increase their fear of defeat 
and thus provide proper leadership of 
the team. 

Coaches resort to many unusual 
methods to get their points across to 
the individual players. One coach will 
write a special delivery letter to a man 
explaining his duty. Another coach 
will telephone his player at an un- 
usual hour (just before bed-time, for 
instance) and give him advice. Still 
another coach may call on the player 
in person and go over the whole mat- 
ter with him. By some of these 
means, the players will gain the atti- 
tude desired. 

Another example results when two 
institutions, which are bitter rivals, 
meet for the first time in a season 
with teams of approximately equal 
physical strength and record. In such 
a situation the mental conditions will 
be somewhat the same, though there 
will be a variation because of the dif- 
ference in the characteristics of the 
individuals on the two teams. But 
undoubtedly both teams will have a 
strong, intense desire to win. Both 
will fear defeat, and both will expect 
victory. 
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JAMES R. NICHOLS 


Former Ass’t Supervisor Physical 
Education, Minneapolis Public 
Schools 


A book for the experienced referee 
and the former coach or player just 
embarking upon an_ officiating 
career. 





GOOD OFFICIALS ARE ALWAYS 
IN DEMAND, but because a man 
has been a star player or a success- 
ful coach, it does not necessarily 
follow that he is a competent official. 
Unless he has studied the game from 
the officiating angle he will not 
know how to properly throw the ball 
up between two jumpers, how to 
follow it in its course up and down 
the floor, or the many other fine 
points of officiating technique. This 
is an art in itself and one that can 
be learned only by practice and ex- 
haustive study. A glance at the 
Chapter Headings will show the 
general scheme of the book. 


|. The Qualifications of a Referee 
2. Starting The Game 


3. How to Cover the Floor When 
Working Alone 


4. How to Work With an Umpire 
5. The Duties of the Umpire 


6. Method of Procedure in Calling 
Fouls 


7. What To Do Between Halves 
8. The Double Referee System 


9.°Tournaments and Tournament 
Officiating 


10. The Referee and His Relation to 
the Spectators 


11. Officiating Ethics 
12. Officials’ Associations 


13. Fifty Unusual Plays and the 
Proper Ruling for Them. 





152 Pages, 13 full page illustrations 
$1.50 net, postpaid 





THE ONLY BOOK EVER WRITTEN ON 
BASKET-BALL OFFICIATING 
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J. N. Raymond Co. 
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For the sake of example, let us sup- 
pose that team A is composed of play- 
ers of the high-strung, nervous and 
intense type, while team B is com- 
posed of men of an easy-going nature. 

The coach of team A has a very 
difficult task before him, for he must 
tone down that aggressive desire to 
win on the part of his team. If he 
does not accomplish this, his team will 
enter the game as an “over-keyed” 
team. They will play wildly; they will 
be tense; they will not be able to 
score; and they will foul frequently 
on defense. When he anticipates this 
condition, his toning-down process 
must be one of negligent inattentién 
to the game at hand. He must lead 
the conversation of the team away 
from the game; must not talk of the 
team play; and must not mention the 
opponents. In the dressing room be- 
fore the game, it is well to maintain 
the same attitude. Stories, jokes and 
tricks played upon the members of 
the team tend to relieve the intensity 
of the situation. If these tactics suc- 
ceed, the team will enter the game 
with the desire to win subdued to such 
an extent that they will be able to play 
a fighting, cool and skillful game. 

The coach of team B must cause 
the desire to win to become more ag- 
gressive. In other words, he must 
key his team to a certain extent. He 
can well talk about the technique of 
the game; the play of the opponents; 
and exhort his men, individually, to 


fight. He may even give his team a 
bombastic lecture just before -the 
game, stop suddenly, turn off the 


lights and leave his men to think about 
their part in the coming game. If 
he succeeds in these maneuvers, his 
team, too, will enter the game with 
the proper mental attitude. 

Another situation occurs frequently 
during a basketball season. Team X 
has won several games in succession 
and is leading the league. Team Y 
has lost three or four games. Team 
X defeated team Y in their first meet- 
ing by a comfortable score when team 
Y was at its best. Now the teams 
are to play the second and last game 
of the year between the two institu- 
tions. 

Team X will have a more or less 
passive desire to win; their fear of 
defeat will be negligible while their 
confidence of victory will be high. 
Team Y will have a strong desire to 
win, an intense fear of defeat, and 
some confidence of victory, for they 
will realize that team X will be over- 
confident. 

The fear of defeat must be intensi- 
fied in team X while their confidence 
of victory must be lessened. This is 
the most difficult task of mental con- 
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ditioning that a coach can face, for 
he, too, will feel over-confident. If 
he is in this frame of mind, he can- 
not “sell” the fear to his team. Con- 
sequently he must first convince him- 
self that his team may lose. Then 
he must convince his team. 

This convincing may be done in 
many ways. The better scheme is for 
the coach to prevent this over-confi- 
dence from developing. In the week 
or two before this game he should 
commence “fearing” team Y. But 
when the over-confidence has devel- 
oped, he must work with the individ- 
uals on the team. He may tell one 
player that a certain opponent expects 
to hold him scoreless. He may tell 
another that the opposing forward will 
score five or six baskets because the 
opponent is strong just where he is 
weak. The coach may tell the whole 
team of the marvelous improvement 
of the opponents. He may tell them 
of some new player who has recently 
developed into a regular. Many other 
facts about the opponents may be con- 
veyed to the team in an attitude of 
fear. These tactics may be successful, 
but they are very frequently unsuc- 
cessful. 


The tactics of the coach of team Y 
may be identical with those of the 
coach of the smaller institution, as 
indicated in the first example. 


These situations present themselves 
in fast succession during a basketball 
season. Each is different from any 
of the preceding ones. The coach 
must diagnose each and anticipate the 
reactions of his team. From this an- 
ticipation he must work out his tactics 
of mental conditioning. 

The importance of this phase of 
basketball coaching is self-evident. A 
game may be lost or won which will 
be the deciding one in the champion- 
ship race because the team entered 
the game with the incorrect or proper 
mental attitude. 





Defensive Line Play 
(Continued from page 7) 


ers and kickers, or in kicks to prevent 
the offensive men from getting down 
the field so a greater run back may be 
made. 

Talk It Up! 


There is nothing so disheartening 
to a coach as to see his men in a game 
acting as if they were deaf and dumb. 
I like to see men talking to each 
other, encouraging, creating confi- 
dence. There is enough study in this 
one phase of football—‘Talk It Up’— 
for a psychologist to write a book 
that would prove very interesting to 
all lovers of the National college game. 
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HE new Reach Basket Ball 


Line is more complete than ever 
before. 


And in producing it we have en- 
deavored to anticipate, in all par- 
ticulars, the most exacting demands 
of those coaches and players who are 
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popular throughout America. 

Reach Basket Ball Equipment as- 
sures unrestricted freedom of move- 
ment and the utmost in protection. 
Its playing qualities—and wearing 
qualities—are of a remarkably high 
order. 
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Basketball Officiating 


HERE exists among basket-ball 

officials everywhere a code of 
ethics with rules of conduct as finely 
drawn as those governing the medical, 
legal, and other professions. They 
are inviolable, these unwritten laws, 
and every new official should learn to 
accept these traditions that have gov- 
erned all “Knights of the Whistle” 
since the game began. 

The official is one of a large group 
of men in whose hands rests the 
future of the game, for in no other 
form of athletic contest does the 
arbiter play such an important part. 
It is essential that he keep his pro- 
fessional life above reproach, call the 
fouls without fear or favor, and bend 
every effort to advance the game 
itself. There is listed below, “The 
Ten Commandments of a Basket-ball 
Official,” no one of which the basket- 
ball official may violate with impunity. 


The Ten Commandments of a Basket- 


ball Official 


I. After once accepting an assign- 
ment to officiate a game,—be there if 
humanly possible, no matter what 
the pecuniary loss may be! 

The coach or manager has expended 
a great deal of time and effort in 
selecting you to officiate in his contest. 
Lists of acceptable men have been 
interchanged, telegrams or letters 
have been sent, long distance tele- 
phone calls may have been made; and 
the result of it all is that you have 
been chosen as the best man available 
for the job. If you do not put in an 
appearance, or notify the manager 
only a few days before the game that 
you cannot be present, it will be 
necessary for him to go through the 
entire procedure again to procure a 
substitute. Since the good officials 
are booked for weeks before the 
season starts, it may be impossible 
for him to secure a competent man. 
It is a grievous breach of the officials’ 
code of ethics to break this command- 
ment. A few days before the game 
send a letter confirming the assign- 
ment and to make sure that there has 
been no change of dates, or place 
where the contest is to take place. 
Check train schedules and make 
necessary preparations for transpor- 
tation so that you will arrive at the 
game on time. 

It is a very serious matter to have 
teams in readiness for an athletic 
contest and no officials at hand. If 
he does not come the teams must 
either play with an inferior official 
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picked from the crowd, or cancel the 
game and refund the money to the 
spectators. Be careful of this com- 
mandment. Violate it and your of- 
ficial’s life is as good as ended, your 
sun has set, and you may as well 
throw away your whistle. 

A striking example of the respect 
officials have for this law, and illus- 
trative of the limit to which they will 
go to keep an engagement, came to 
the writer’s attention recently. Two 
men were selected to officiate at a 
game in a town some two-hundred 
miles distant. Having missed their 
train, and there being no other trans- 
portation available, they engaged a 
taxi-cab to carry them the entire 
distance. Their expenses were many 
times greater than the fee they re- 
ceived for working the contest, but 
they got to the game, even though it 
cost them considerable money to do so. 

Il. Start the game on time! 

Lay your plans so that you will 
arrive at the place where the game is 
to be held in ample time to care for 
the pre-game details and start the 
game at the appointed hour. It is 
of the utmost importance that it start 
at the time designated. Perhaps the 
visitors are onatrip. It may be that 
they will have to rush away to make 
a train connection after the game is 
ended. If the gamé is delayed in 
starting they may be required to 
make an expensive layover, or even be 
compelled to cancel their engagement 
for the following evening. Further- 
more, let us say that the game is 
scheduled for 8:00 o’clock. The 
coaches have planned their time so 
that their teams will have engaged in 
a certain amount of practice and be 
warmed up and all ready to go at 
this time. If the referee is tardy in 
starting the game it will work a 
handicap on the coaches and players. 
Do not be late. Start the game on 
time. 

III. After once accepting an assign- 
ment to referee a game, do not can- 
cel it to work one paying a higher 
fee! 

If you had gone to some trouble 
and expense to engage a moving van 
to move your household goods on a 
certain date and, after you had every- 
thing in readiness for the migration, 
saw the driver back his truck up to 
a neighbor’s house who happened to 
offer him a little more money, you 
would be righteously indignant, would 
you not? Very well, but he has far 


more right to accept a more lucrative 
offer than an official who has bound 
himself by his word to work for a 
certain coach on a certain date. 
Therefore, when you make a date, 
stick to it, come what may. If you 
will cancel one game, you will cancel 
another; coaches will soon learn that 
they can never be sure, after once 
assigning you to a game, whether or 
not you will put in an appearance. 
They will not go to the trouble of 
choosing you for their games if you 
cannot be depended upon. Why 
should they? Far better for them to 
forget about you in the beginning and 
select an official upon whom they can 
depend. 


IV. Give out no information con- 
cerning the style of play used by a 
team for whom you have worked! 

Your duty is to referee the game; 
not to scout it. You are employed to 
officiate; not to obtain information 
concerning the plays to give to rivals. 
Some coaches make a practice of ask- 
ing for some such news from the 
officials, but they will respect you far 
more if you give them none. Only 
recently a referee in one of our large 
university conferences was dropped 
because he was in the habit of break- 
ing this commandment. Let it be 
said, however, in fairness to the 
coaches in this conference, that this 
particular man voluntarily advanced 
this information concerning rival 
teams, seeking to ingratiate himself 
into the good graces of the coach for 
whom he happened to be working. 
Contrary to his foolish imaginings, 
the coaches were quick to see that if 
he would tell them of another’s style, 
he would give others information con- 
cerning theirs. 


V. Do not knock a fellow official! 


No matter what your personal 
opinion may be of another official’s 
ability, be careful to make no deroga- 
tory remarks about him. He who 
seeks to advance himself by dis- 
paraging others is traveling by means 
of a very unsound vehicle. You, of 
all others, should know of the many 
vicissitudes assailing every official, 
so do not criticise. They all work 
bad games occasionally, the best 
along with the rest. There may be 
a town in which it is thought that 
a certain official is the best referee 
who ever blew a whistle, yet there 
may be other towns where this same 
man would not even be permitted to 
get off the train. 
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You may follow some man into a 
small town where he has had a dis- 
agreeable experience the week before. 
You may hear all sorts of stories 
about how crooked he is, and how 
utterly dishonest. Do not knock the 
man, no one man can please all the 
people all the time. He may have 
been right; or he he may have been 
wrong, but right or wrong let it go 
at that and say nothing to discredit 
him in any way. He may have had 
an “off night.” Officials have them 
as well as players. Some games run 
along beautifully, while in other noth- 
ing you may call will seem right to 
the spectators. They may be saying 
the same things about you after your 
game is ended. 

Every small town has its village 
barber and its pool hall owner, who, 
although they have never refereed 
a game in their lives, know more 
about how it should be done than 
the best referee living. These people 
are quick to tell you how incapable 
some official is, especially if their 
money happened to have been on the 
losing team, as is generally the case 
when they have such a story. 

There should be no knocking among 
“Knights of the Whistle.” Your 
handbag will be crowded enough 
without carrying around a hammer. 
The perfect official has not yet been 
born. If a man could referee a game 
on the floor as well as he thinks he 
could while sitting in the bleachers, 
his fortune would be made, for then 
he could set any price he wished on 
his services and be in great demand 
all the time. 

VI. Listen to no coach, manager, 
or player who tries to tell you to 
watch some particular player more 
than the rest! 

The referee should not enter a 
game with any preconceived opinions 
concerning either team or any of the 
players. If some one should come to 
you before the game and start to tell 
you to watch some particular player, 
that he is “dirty,” interrupt him and 
politely tell him that you intend to 
watch ALL the players closely, but no 
one man more than the rest until he 
gives you cause to do so. If you 
wish to take the time to bother with 
him, explain to him that you want to 
enter the game with your mind free 
and open in order that you may 
render your decisions fairly and 
squarely; that it will be impossible 
for you to do so if you are prejudiced 
beforehand. 

VII. Permit no coach to intimidate 
you or influence you in any way. 

Some coaches have formed the habit 
of trying to intimidate the officials 
before the game and between the 
halves, thinking they will receive 
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Upon his feet rest the 
Athlete’s fortune! 


Wright & Ditson-Victor Company have 
been making athletic shoes for years. 
Learning to select the proper leather, learn- 
ing to judge it. Learning to make it into 
shoes that would suit the requirements of 
athletes. 


Today, Wright & Ditson-Victor Track 
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teams—shoes that hold innumerable track 
records. 
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By Elmer D. Mitchell 
Director of Intramural Athletics and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan 
8vo Cloth. Diagrams and 
Illustrations. Price $2.00 


In modern usage, the term “Intra- 
mural” refers to all activities taking 
place within an imaginary boundary 
of a particular school or institution. 
This is the first book on the subject 
to appear. It will meet a real and 
present need, as school men, physical 
directors and athletic coaches have 
long wished for the practical infor- 
mation it contains. 
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decisions more favorable to their 
teams by doing so. It may be that 
you will be compelled to listen to their 
remarks, but in any case, pay no 
attention to them. Listen if you 
must, then go ahead and work the 
game in your customary manner. If 
a coach does not like your work, then 
he need not have you for future 
games, but work this one to suit 
yourself and not according to the 
whim of some individual coach. If 
he succeeds in making you alter your 
decisions he will lose his respect for 
you. Have the courage to “call ’em as 
you see ’em.” No coach can ask for 
more, and you will be ahead in the 
long run. 

VIIl. Do not 
coaches or players. 

As has been stated before, the 
official’s life is a lonely one, and it is 
necessarily so from the very nature 
of his duties. He is supposed to be 
a disinterested individual, and to re- 
main so, he must seek no company 
but his own whenever he is thrown 
in contact with teams for whom he is 
to work. 

It may happen that you will be 
riding on the same train with the 
visiting team to the town where the 
game is to be played. No matter how 
friendly you may feel towards the 
players or the coach, it is best to stay 
away from them as much as possible. 
Be careful not to be seen too much in 
the presence of any one connected 
with the team. While it may seem 
ridiculous to think that any one would 
believe that your decisions would be 
influenced in any way because you 
happened to be friendly with some 
particular coach, still you must re- 
member that some of the spectators, 
and coaches too, are very narrow- 
minded in this respect. 
would seem “peculiar” if a tight game 
should be won, in the last few minutes 
of play, by a foul you called in favor 
of the team coached by the man with 
whom you had been associating. It 
is the little things that cause trouble 
for the official. If you fraternize 
with anyone connected with either 
team it would be laying yourself open 
to attack by your enemies. 

Insist upon having a_ separate 
dressing room in order that you may 
keep to yourself. It is quite em- 
barrassing to be compelled to dress in 
a room with one of the teams for 
whom you are to work, and be forced 
to listen to their remarks about their 
opponents and their plan of attack. 
It is far easier to keep your mind 
free and open if you are able to keep 
to yourself both before the game and 
between halves. . 


fraternize with 


To them it | 
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IX. Do not solicit games! 


The official who communicates with 
any coach asking to be assigned to 
games is in the same class as the 
ambulance-chasing lawyer and the 
advertising physician. It is one of 
the laws of the officials’ code of 
ethics that he should not do so. He 
must wait until called just as does 
the doctor and the lawyer. Do every- 
thing in your power to increase your 
efficiency and work up a reputation 
for capability and trustworthiness 
and you will have all the games you 
can handle. At the beginning of the 
season, some officials send out a 
schedule showing their open dates, 
but it is a much argued question 
whether or not this is entirely ethical. 


X. Be honest in your expense ac- 
counts! 


It has happened that an official who 
is the very soul of honor and the per- 
sonification of honesty when it comes 
to the working of the game itself, will 
try to-make a few extra dollars by 
padding his “swindle sheet.” This 
is small practice and one in which 
no official should indulge. Make out 
an itemized account of your expenses 
while at the hotel and hand it to the 
manager after the game. Include all 
legitimate expenses, but no more. 
Would it not be rather embarrassing 
to be in the situation in which one 
official recently found himself who 
had an item on his expense account 
for a $3 hotel bill. The manager 
asked him where he was stopping, and 
when told the name of the hotel, 
picked up the telephone and asked the 
clerk the price of his room. The 
answer came back, “One dollar and 
fifty cents.” In endeavoring to make 
a dollar and a half he lost many times 
that amount in future games he might 
have worked. 





College Styles of Play 
(Continued from page 10) 


line up as indicated. The other two 
backs are parallel and directly back 
of the middle of the line. Offensively 
Duke depends upon the line smashing 
attack aided by deception to advance 
the ball. Diagram XIX shows the 
shift position of the men from which 
forward passes, double and triple 
passes in the backfield are made. 

One play that Duke has used this 
year which has been very successful 
is outlined in Diagram XX. The ball 
is passed to number three who turns 
and hands it to number one, who in 
turn passes the ball to number four. 
Backs two and three together with the 
right tackle and the right end run 
interference over the opponent’s right 
tackle. 
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Let Civele A Tackle 
your Seating Problem 
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Let Circle A tackle the problem of providing 
seats for your football and basketball crowds. 
When Circle A tackles a seating problem, you 
can rest assured that the problem is all over. 
With Circle A Bleachers you will make the 
big gains in increased attendance that will 
mean greater gate receipts and greater sup- 
port for your team. 


Circle A has tackled the seating problem of 
hundreds of schools and colleges with uni- 
formly satisfactory results. We will gladly 
furnish you a list of users in your vicinity. 


Circle A long ago tackled the problem of 
building portable and sectional bleachers that 
would be economical, comfortable and safe— 
and “licked” it to standstill. You see the 
result below—bleachers that will sustain a 
weight four times as great as that of the 


number of people for whom they provide 
seats, whether that crowd is sitting, standing 
or jumping up and down. 


Let Circle A tackle your seating problem at 
once—get the seats therefor the big game— 
have them ready for the opening of the basket 
ball season. Send the coupon below and 
Circle A will tackle your Seating Problem 
with a rush. 





Circle A Products Corporation 


Newcastle, Indiana 
Tackle our seating problem—We need............)...2-:.000 
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The Offensive Side of Basketball 


become an exceedingly fast, 

scientific and highly organized 
game. The great throngs that crowd 
our gymnasiums and field houses to 
witness the games are indicative of its 
popularity. Basketball since its be- 
ginning has enjoyed a steady growth, 
but only during the past five years 
has its great popularity been notice- 
able. Five years ago the small uni- 
versities and colleges having gym- 
nasiums with seating capacities of 
four or five hunderd were of the 
opinion that they would suffice for the 
life of the university. However, with 
the greater demand for indoor sports, 
and basketball in particular, the uni- 
versities have found it necessary to 
enlarge their seating capacities. High 
schools promoting the game as they 
have, have made for a gradual influx 
of players into the universities; the 
many changes in the rules of the 
game have opened up possibilities of 
individual and spectacular play. All 
these things have increased interest 
in basketball. 

This growing interest has fostered 
improved team methods and, offensive 
attacks. Six or seven years ago, with 
the evolution of the supposedly last 
stage of defense, the three and two 
defense, and the two set and three 
shifting, a majority of the coaches 
were spending the greater part of 
their time on defense, and defense 
methods. The idea prevailed that if 
a team can’t be scored upon, it can’t 
be beaten, that the score of the op- 
position should be kept low, and that 
the lacky team would get a few more 
points than the opposing team. This 
idea worked well until the keen 
shooter and clever player entered the 
university and began shooting over 
the primary line of defense, drawing 
the men out and working around for 
short shots; and immediately the 
trend of the game began to shift to 
the offensive. I will venture to guess 
that during the past five years the 
effectiveness of the offensive attack 
of ninety out of a hundred schools 
has increased fifty per cent. This has 
been due to a greater number of good 
shots and exceedingly clever men 
coming to the universities. 

It is a known fact that when a 
team is in possession of the ball it is 
on the offensive, and when it loses 
possession of the ball it is thrown on 


B, teens of late years has 


By B. T. Grover 


Director of Basketball, Ohio University 


the defensive. A team’s ability to 
shift from offense to defense and 
vice versa quickly, is often the decid- 
ing factor in the success of any team. 

While the type of game differs con- 
siderably -in different sections of the 
country, only two chief systems of 
basketball offense seem to function. 
These are the four-man offense, and 
the five-man offense. There are, how- 
ever, many variations of these sys- 
tems, as is evidenced by the many 
plays that may be worked out from 
them. Teams that are the most 
versatile and resourceful in repertoire 
often use both, or a combination of 
both in the same game. 


However, irrespective of the system 
a team uses or combination of both, 
the success of its attack depends upon 
its ability to execute fundamentals, 
the most important of which is the 
pass. The men must be able to pass 
fast and accurately, and to this end a 
great deal of practice must be di- 
rected. All offensive attacks are 
merely structures’ upon which good 
fundamentals must be placed. The 
strength of a team’s offense is in 
direct proportion to its individual of- 
fensive strength. The success of an 
offense depends upon the correct exe- 
cution of fundamentals and_ the 
strength of the opponent’s defense. 

After a team has secured the tip 
there are several fundamentals to be 
obServed: First the break, the real- 
ization that they have the ball, and 


B. T. Grover 
was gradu- 
ated from 
the Chaun- 
cey Ohio 
High School 
in the spring 
of 1915 and 
entered Ohio 
University at 
Athens,Ohio, 
the follow- 
ing fall. Dur- 
ing his four 
years of resi- 
dence at 
Ohio Uni- 
versity he 
played on 
the football, basketball, and baseball teams 
the three years of his eligibility and was 
captain of the football and basketball teams 
in the year 1918. Following his graduation 
in 1919 he became coach and Director of 
Athletics at Thornton Township High 
School, Harvey, Illinois. After one year at 
Harvey he returned to Ohio University as 
director of basketball and line coach in foot- 
ball, which position he has since held. 





not forgetful of the fact that the main 
object of the game is to score. The 
break is one of the hardest features 
of attack to secure. Some men find 
it almost impossible to realize at once 
when it is their ball. All good scoring 
teams, as I have said, have a quick 
break from defense to offense, and all 
good defensive teams have a quick 
break from offense to defense. I have 
actually counted on some of my men 
and have found that it is two to two 
and one-half seconds before they feel 
the loss of the ball or realize the pos- 
session of it. A team using a fast 
breaking offense from all parts of the 
floor will find that the alertness to 
the break, either offensively or defen- 
sively, is the determining factor in 
victory or defeat. The anticipation 
of the men is of most importance. 
They have actually got to feel the 
interception by their teammates and 
break to offense, and likewise the in- 
terception by the opponents and the 
break to defense. Coaches will find 
it necessary to determine which of 
their men have the quick reaction. In 
a good many cases the alertness of 
players will be a determining factor 
in the outline of an offense or de- 
fense. 

In the four-man offense, which is 
the generally accepted style in many 
schools, the rear guard does not try 
to score, and seldom goes past the 
middle of the court. The main rea- 
son for this style of attack, which is 
defensive offensive, is that it elimi- 
nates the possibility of leaving the 
goal unguarded at any time during 
the game. The attack is carried by 
the two forwards, center and running 
guard. The duty of the forwards and 
center, who form the offensive line, is 
to press forward toward the goal. 
After passing to a teammate they 
should bore ahead, using the passing 
attack as outlined. The most success- 
ful pass is the short pass, with al- 
ternative of pivot and pass to a trailer. 
This latter pass to the trailer should 
be used only when to advance the ball 
further becomes impossible, and such 
is done to eliminate the held ball. In 
passing, however, to the trailer it 
makes it possible for the forwards and 
center to drive toward the goal for a 
return pass or open up the way for 
the trailer to drive hard on a knifing 
dribble. The attack is sound in that 
it has two men leading ahead of the 
ball, one man with the ball and the two 
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Foot Inspection 


Coaches — 


make this 
your first 


Official 











Duty 


“No basketball player is any better than 
his feet”. What coach hasn’t been 
brought face to face with the truth of 
the above statement? Who hasn’t been 
robbed of a good man on the eve of a 
big game—because of “pounded heels”, 
foot blisters or some more serious re- 
sult of foot neglect? 


Dr. W. E. Meanwell of Wisconsin—like 
all good coaches, faced these facts. For 
years he studied the footwork of his 
players and found them handicapped by 
ill-fitting, poorly designed shoes. So out 
of his experience he designed a shoe 
himself—The Intercollegiate, it is called. 
It offers seven unique advantages. 


1. Quick pivoting—The sole has been 
built up just under the joint at the 


Prices: Mens: (6-12) $5.00 


DR. WE. MEANWELL'S 
bi INTERCOLLEGIATE 
. 1926 MODEL 


. / 
HORSE SHOE GRIP EDGE 
PIVOT TREAQ 


DR. W. E. MEANWELL 


base of the big toe. This Pivot Tread 
makes it easy to pivot quickly on 
these soles that grip the floor. 


. Cushion Protection—A sponge rub- 


ber cushioned heel seat is secured 
under the non-heat insole. It pre- 
vents jarring, blisters, bruises and 
“pounded” heels. 


. Arch Support—The special design of 


the elongated orthopaedic heel pro- 
tects and supports the arch at its 
weakest points. 


. Stubber Toe Guards—(Pat. applied 


for)—Six layers of rubber and fab- 
ric to protect players who drag their 
toes when shooting. 


. Light Weight—The whole shoe is 


light in weight, but strong enough 


and rugged enough to withstand hard 
practice and gruelling contests. 


. Perfect Fit—The forepart of the 
shoe allows expansion of the foot. 
The narrow heel fits snugly. The 
arch support puts the weight of the 
body where it should be—on the heel 
and ball of the foot—not on the 
toes. 

7. Long Wear—The whole shoe has a 
double foxing reinforcement and the 
best quality army duck is used in 
the uppers. 

While ideal for basketball, his shoe is 
also good for gym work and other 
sports where agile footwork is impor- 
tant to good play. Ask any Servus 
jog to show it to you, or inquire 
irect. 


Boys: (244-6) $4.50 


SELES 


See your dealer for school prices on quantity pur- 
chases. Also send for Dr. W. E. Meanwell’s booklet 
“The Making of an Athlete’. This contains valuable 
information on modern training methods. A copy will 
be sent you free, and if you want extra copies for 
distributing to students these will be furnished gratis 
also. The Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ili. 
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guards trailing. In this way the dan- 
ger of a weak defense is obviated. 

To make any offense function, the 
men carrying the attack should be 
constantly on the move. Especially 
in offensive territory, which means 
past the middle of the court. There 
is no need to go at top speed in the 
back court with the ball, and when 
the opponents have their men back 
waiting in their defensive formation. 
With the use of the four-man attack 
both the slow and fast attack may be 
used successfully. At times it be- 
comes necessary for the offense to beat 
the opponents to organized defense, 
and other times it is best to let the 
defense get set. However, with the 
defensive style of most teams, a team 
using the four-man offense finds it 
necessary to beat the opposition to 
their positions, unless the rear guard 
comes farther up the court than un- 
der ordinary conditions. With the 
use of the slow attack, it gives the 
offensive line of the two forwards and 
center time to locate past the primary 
line of defense, and the guards ample 
time to bring the ball up the court. 
The guards, however, when they hit 
in front of the primary line of de- 
fense must speed up the pass. The 
slight change of pace is of utmost 
importance, in that it has a very con- 
fusing effect on the defense, and re- 
lieves the tension of the attacking 
guards. When the teams are mixed 
up under the goal after following a 
shot, an opposite situation presents 
itself. It is then that the team get- 
ting to the break quickly is able to 
get a good opportunity to score and 
suddenly throws the defense into tur- 
moil. This quick break is a funda- 
mental of offense. 

The attack, for its success, against 
the five man, three and two, defense 
depends altogether upon the ability of 
the guard or guards getting the ball 
past the primary line of defense. In- 
terceptions at all times should be 
eliminated as much as possible, but at 
this place they must be eliminated or 
the attack will ultimately fail. The 
defense is built for a fast breaking 
attack, with the men in the primary 
line playing the ball for interceptions 
and a quick break, and the defense 
having only two guards defensively, 
it is evident that the interceptions 
must be cut to a minimum. If the 
guards evade the men in the primary 
line, the burden at once shifts to the 
secondary defense, and with the at- 
tack having three men past the pri- 
mary line to the two secondary men, 
they at once have a great chance to 
score. 

The five-man offense when properly 
used is by far the most versatile at- 





tack. In this system of five men, 
floor positions are not recognized. 
The guards work down and back, with 
any combination of four men carry- 
ing on the offense. Sometimes it will 
be the center or one of the forwards 
who will drop out of the play and take 
up the rear guard position, with the 
rear guard going deep into offensive 
territory. This style of play, how- 
ever, calls for resourceful players and 
players with experience. It is much 
more hazardous for both offense and 
defense than is the four-man offense. 
If there be a weak spot in the work- 
ings of this system, the defense will 
intercept passes and break through 
for many short shots and baskets. 
The style also brings more danger to 
the defense pitted against it than 
does the four-man offense. In using 
the five-man shifting style the de- 
fense will find it much more difficult 
to cover or spot them than in the four- 
man style. The many plays that may 
be worked from the use of the five- 
man attack will constantly keep the 
defense wondering, and will be more 
or less a surprise attack. This is not 
true of the four-man attack, as for 
the most part the defense will have 
five men to four on offense. The five- 
man attack is an attack of surprise 
and chance; and if a team never takes 
a chance it never gets very far. This 
of course brings us back to the state- 
ment that a coach must be sure of 
the merits of his team and their 
ground work in fundamentals. If this 
is proper, I believe it is advisable to 
open up on every chance that the game 
offers. 

In the use of both styles we will 
find that the team best drilled in the 
use of the short-pass, pivot, and pass, 
and general floor organization will in 
most cases win the game. I believe 


no team was ever great that was not: 


a team well-drilled in the fundamen- 
tals of the game. In the use of either 
the four or five man attack, with the 
short passing attack, the game may 
be carried by a team of ordinary abil- 
ity; but it must be a mechanical team 
well drilled. Development of footwork 
is very important. The dribble, the 
bounce pass, with the reverse, makes 
it possible so to complicate the play- 
ing that defense becomes bewildered. 
Again, it keeps five men constantly 
on the move. They are active phys- 
ically and mentally during every min- 
ute of the game, while in other forms 
of attack, such as the long passing 
game, there is opportunity for men 
to loaf. With the five men moving, 
criss-crossing and driving toward the 
basket through specified offensive 
lines, with the opportunity of a legal 
block, the attack becomes brilliant and 
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scintillating and far superior in point 
of results than any other style of at- 
tack that can be used. 


The Pivot 


With the many rules that have grad- 
ually been changed in order to make 
for the possibilities of the game, I 
believe that none are of so much im- 
portance as the pivot rule. With this 
evolution of the game has come the 
greater possibilities of the short pass- 
ing attack, which was first used by 
the Buffalo German YY. M. C. A. ag- 
gregation, and later advanced by Dr. 
Meanwell. In the use of the pivot 
with the trailer about ten feet back, 
the man with the ball can go against 
defense, and by making the pivot out 
of a running stride, reverse on the 
front foot, present his back to the 
on-rushing guard, and __ instantly 
change the direction of the ball in 
safety. The most important thing in 
the use of the pivot is the proper 
timing of the ball into the hands of 
the dribbler. In the practice sessions 
this must be over-emphasized in order 
that in game competition the retrieve 
of the ball at the end of the dribble 
will be perfect. The pivot may be 
executed in two ways, and the style 
of attack determines the one which 
should be used. In the two foot jump- 
stop, the men should light with feet 
apart, on the balls of their feet, with 
a slight give at the knees, and toes 
turned out. Some have suggested 
that the whole foot should be slapped 
down in order to insure more sticking 
surface, but I believe just the balls 
are sufficient so that less shock will 
be received by the man. Just before 
alighting, the pivoter should have de- 
termined in his rhind as to which way 
to pivot, and as he is coming to the 
floor a slight shift of weight to the 
pivot foot can be made, and a drop 
of the shoulder on that side, so that 
the other foot will be at once released 
and the man can reverse himself al- 
most instantly. The ball at the time 
of execution should be held close to 
the body in order to eliminate the pos- 
sible hacking away by the defensive 
guard, and at the time the pivot is 
completed it should be thrust out from 
the body and actually handed to the 
on-coming trailer. The job of the 
pivoter at this time becomes important 
in that his movements will determine 
the possibilities of the man who now 
has the ball. In most cases he should 
become a passive interferer, and pro- 
gressing on the court at about the 
same slant as that pursued by the 
trailer. In this way the trailer has 
protection, and if the pivot was made 
close in he may go in for a pot shot 
at the basket. The coach should know 
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when and where to use the pivot. I 
have seen teams that are pivoting and 
passing back when they are ten feet 
from the defense. This is a waste 
of time and tends to lessen the drive 
of the team into the basket. The main 
use of the pivot is to eliminate a held 
ball and give the offensive man some- 
thing with which to protect himself 
from the defense. It seems to me 
that the pivot has added to the spec- 
tacular play of the game and given 
added equipment to the clever player. 
The pivot, without question, is the one 
great principle that has made the 
short passing game the dominant style 
of attack today. 

To the success of any offensive sys- 
tem must be attached the importance 
of the offensive follow-up. A team 
made up of men and merit, who let 
the ball come into the hands of the 
defensive men without protest, with 
no desire to follow the offensive shots 
of teammates, will in most cases find 
themselves on the short end of the 
score at the close of the game. The 
offensive follow is a coaching funda- 
mental in basketball. Time and at- 
tention must be given to it so that the 
men will have opportunity to get the 
desire to follow and gain confidence 
in themselves to do so. They must 
also have a great deal of practice in 
order that proper timing of the ball 
off the bank will be made by the men 
who follow through. In the follow 
at least three things must be upper- 
most in the minds of the men: (1) 
Follow and get a shot; (2) follow and, 
if impossible to get a shot, tip the 
ball back to a teammate; (3) follow 
and, if impossible to do either of the 
two first mentioned things, be sure 
to get a held ball with the defense. 
As I have found it, the offensive fol- 
low is a difficult thing to get men to 
do and do well. It seems to me that 
for the most part they are thinking 
of their defense and fail to react to 
the necessity of the follow. However, 
if they accomplish any of the three 
mentioned possibilities of the follow 
their defense will be provided for. A 
real aggressive team will like that con- 
tact they get under the basket and 
will come to feel that the territory 
under the basket belongs to the better 
man. 

If it be true that from the offensive 
follow a player gets two shots to one 
floor attempt, with the known possi- 
bilities of the short shot, as compared 
to the floor attempts, he can at once 
see the great advantage to the expert 
following team. In fact, so important 
is the offensive follow that some at- 
tacks are built on the ability of the 
men to follow effectively. This attack, 
as someone has called it, is the “long 
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shot rebound game.” I believe with- 
out doubt that the ability of a team 
to.follow effectively on the offense is 
one of the most determining factors 
in the success of any style of attack. 

Probably of more importance than 
either the pivot or the offensive fol- 
low for the success of any offense is 
the expert use of the pass. As has 
been said, all members of a team must 
be able to pass fast and accurately, 
as the proper manipulation of the ball 
will determine the success of any of- 
fense. 

Proper handling of the ball must be 
had before good passing can be per- 
fected. There is nothing that will 
slow up an attack more, and make 
some good men look bad, than to have 
a man or two on a team who cannot 
handle the ball and is constantly fum- 
bling. The eyeing of the ball is a 
cardinal principle in its proper han- 
dling. The causes of fumbles are nu- 
merous, but the most pronounced one 
is not eyeing the ball. 

The three best passes in the use of 
the most commonly accepted style of 
attacks, the four-man and the five-man 
offense, is the two-hand under-hand 
pass, the bounce pass, and the cross- 
body shoulder pass. In an offense 
against a set three and two defense, a 
shove pass is effectively used. In 
other styles of attacks, however, this 
pass is not commonly used. The two- 
hand under-pass is started from the 
center of the body, fingers and wrists 
pointing down, body in crouch posi- 
tion, and head and chin over the ball. 
The pass is made by a snap of the 
wrists with ball traveling parallel to 
the floor. A slight over-head english 
is given the ball in order to eliminate 
floaters and increase speed. The pass 
is made out of a running stride, and 
the passer always follows through. It 
is a very fast, accurate pass, and all 
the passes are hitting the receiver at 
the same spot. The pass is not de- 
signed for long passing, and in order 
to secure short, accurate passing many 
hours of patient practice must be 
put in. 

The bounce pass is of two kinds, 
the fast and the slow. They both may 
be made from the starting position 
of the two-hand under-hand pass, and 
for that reason go hand in hand with 
this pass. The fast bounce is, how- 
ever, the one most commonly used, 
and is used best to get around defen- 
sive men when a teammate is break- 
ing into the basket. The passer must 
give overhead english to insure the 
ball coming off the court fast and in 
a proper position for the receiver to 
handle it. The pass is difficult to han- 
dle properly, but, once mastered, is 
very effective. 
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Litigation over Patented 
Football Pants Ends 


In a final and sweeping decision handed 
down by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth District, in 
the case of Frank Haggerty et al VS 
The Rawlings Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Court holds: 


1. That the Rawlings Football Pants em- 
bodying Spine, Kidney and Hip Pads 
do not infringe the Haggerty patent. 

2. That Rawlings Football Pants embody- 
ing these features were made and sold 
by our company in the year 1914— 
much more than two years before the 


application for the Haggerty Patent was 
filed. 


3. That if the claims in the Haggerty 
patent do apply to Rawlings Football 
Pants, then it (The Haggerty Patent) 
is void. 

To those interested, we will gladly 

send a complete copy of the decision. 


RAWLINGS Mec. Co. 
23rd and Lucas St. Louis, Mo. 
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Before closing a discussion on the 
“Offensive Side of Basketball” some- 
thing should be said of the impor- 
tance of the center tip, out-of-bounds 
plays, and the importance of getting 
held balls. In the first place the im- 
portance of the center tip is evident. 
By actual figures, to be able to control 
the ball at center gives a team at least 
an eighth point advantage. Not so 
much from the immediate score that 
may result from the tip at center as 
the actual possession of the ball. With 
the type of defenses that are most 
used now, many teams use the slow 
breaking offense, letting the defense 
get set, and by certain formations 
work through these defenses. In this 
way immediate score from the center 
tip is not necessary. If a team can 
beat a certain defense by letting them 
get set and then work through, they 
will in no way gain by trying to score 
from a center tip. However, if they 
are behind in the late minutes of the 
game they must of course try to score 
from center tip. The control of the 
ball is discouraging to one’s opponents. 
A team consistently getting the ball 
from center, immediately throwing 
the opponents on the defense, will, be- 
fore the game has progressed very far, 
break the morale of its opponents. 
Continued loss of the ball is a very 
disheartening thing to a basketball 
team. They have been taught that the 
main objective of the game is to score, 
and, of course, to be able to score they 
must be in possession of the ball. This 
continued loss of the ball from center 
tip makes for a general break-up of 
the defense of a team, and at this 
point a team with a good scoring play 
from center will find many opportuni- 
ties to score quickly. A resourceful 
team will be quick to realize the 
break-up of the opponents and try to 
score, and when the opponents realize 
the necessity of shifting back to the 
defense the scoring team will shift 
to the slow breaking offense. This 
change of pace will keep the opponents 
up in the air, and they will be easy 
for any kind of attack the opponents 
may use. A team not being able to 
secure the tip must of course fight for 
its possession. Many formations may 
be used to get the ball when a team’s 
center is being out jumped. The team 
ready to go in hard for a center tip 
and still maintaining a good defense 
will in most cases be hard to beat to 
center tip balls. It is the aggressive 
team on center balls that makes it 
hard for a team, although they are 
getting the jump, to work plays ef- 
fectively from center. The control is 
very important, and effective plays 
when used properly become dangerous, 
as they will always offer the possi- 
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bility of throwing the opponent’s de- 
fense into the wrong positions. 

It is necessary to the success of any 
offense for a team to have a good out- 
of-bounds play. When a team has pos- 
session of the ball on the end line or 
side line of offensive territory, for the 
success of their attack they must pos- 
sess a quick scoring play. As I have 
found, the success of these out-of- 
bounds plays depend upon the ability 
of the men to use the low bounce pass 
and a legal blocking game. In this 
territory a team will be covered de- 
fensively man to man, and in order 
to beat this defense at any time a 
good blocking game must be used. In 
most cases it is well to try to free the 
man who is putting the ball in play 
from out of bounds. The defensive 
man who is protesting the pass-in, if 
properly blocked out, has little chance 
to get to the man coming in bounds 
before he has a good shot. The plays, 
of course, will not always work, but 
the men will know what they are try- 
ing to do, and the defense must do 
the figuring. A team may practice 
all year on out-of-bounds plays and 
never get one until the final big game, 
and if this be the winning basket they 
will be repaid for all their diligent 
practice. Out-of-bounds plays must be 
in the equipment of good teams and, 
if possible, should be shown to the 
opponents early in the game. 

Attempting to get held balls on any 
position of the court is to the success 
of an offense what the offensive fol- 
low is. A team with no desire to 
protest for a held ball will find them- 
selves out of possession of the ball a 
great deal of time. A team going in 
after a man with the ball, causing in- 
decision in the passer’s mind, will in 
most cases secure a held ball or make 
the passer wild in his pass. Of as 
much importance in securing held balls 
is the causing of wild passes or passes 
into the hands of the opponents. A 
team for the most part has been 
coached to get rid of the ball fast, 
eliminating held balls, and with a 
team coming in hard on the man with 
the ball they are bound to do faulty 
passing. The aggressor, in case of 
held balls, is usually the man that will 
make his own breaks. The indecision 
that is caused in the man’s mind who 
has the ball is of great importance to 
the defense, and this indecision can 
be caused by a team going after held 
balls. 





Question: The second incompleted 
pass is incomplete in end zone. Is 
this a touch back or penalty? 


Answer: Touch-back. 
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or Basket Ball and Gymnasium 


Unquestionably Keds compose today the 
greatest line of basket ball and gymnasium 
shoes. There is a type for every phase of 
indoor athletics. Before selecting your 
equipment for this season, be sure to see 
the new Keds with the latest improvements. 
Keds are worn and recommended by the 
leading teams and coaches everywhere. 
They are not genuine Keds unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe. 











United States Rubber Company 





CREPE SOLE 
METEOR 
Feather weight shoe, vul- 
canized crepe sole, grips 
on any playing surface. 
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METEOR 
Favored by leading 
players—non-slipping out- 
sole—slim shank insures 
good fit and arch support. 










COMET 
Famous basketball shoe—withstands 
most gruelling tests—many other 
sure winning features. 
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Interscholastic Football 


High school coaches favor the cup defense and 
feature forward pass and end running offense. 


in the schools this season a 
number of outstanding coaches were 
asked to give their impressions of the 
1926 game. The replies from many 
different states give a very good 
idea of modern football styles. 


Florida 

A prominent coach in Florida has 
noticed that the high school teams in 
his state are featuring simple plays 
and formations and are giving more 
attention than ever to such funda- 
mentals as position in the line and 
the blocking by both back-field and 
line men. This, of course, means that 
the Florida high schools are receiving 
better coaching probably than before. 

He reports that the teams that are 
behind in the last quarter are bunch- 
ing their forward passes in spite of 
the new rule which inflicts a penalty 
for the second incompleted pass in a 
series. The teams that have good 
forward passers are not trusting to 
luck in their forward passing but are 
perfecting the pass as never before. 
He states that the Florida high school 
teams are this year developing the 
end run more than in other years. 

He finds that the Florida schools 
prefer the cup defense to any other 
and all of the teams that he has seen 
believe in a charging defensive line. 
Some of the coaches have the five line 
men charge on the snap of the ball 
and the ends turn the plays in on the 
line men. 


OR the purpose of determining 
| brand of football being used 


Utah 

According to a well known high 
school coach in Utah, the teams in 
that state are not passing so much 
as formerly. He reports, however, 
that the teams that do use the for- 
ward pass are executing this play 
better than in the past. He finds, 
also, that the coaches are featuring 
the running attack. 

On defense, the majority of the 
teams charge and do not use the wait- 
ing style of play. The center some- 
times plays loose and the ends 
usually advance a step or two across 
the line and then wait for the play to 


develop. 
South Dakota 
The coach who has favored us with 
a report of football in this state sug- 
gests that there is not much differ- 
ence between the 1926 and 1925 style 
of play. He finds that if anything, 





the teams out his way are resorting 
to quick opening and close-in driving 
football this year. The teams, he 
suggests, are using more and more the 
balanced line and are shifting their 
back field men and then using straight 
bucks. On defense many of the 
coaches use different types of de- 
fense on the left and right side of the 
line depending upon the ability of the 
material and because the opposition 
generally passes to the defensive left 
side. 
Kansas 

The report from Kansas is that up 
until the present, the coaches have 
been afraid to use the forward pass 
because of the new rule. Here the 
coaches are developing football on a 
sound basis and are perfecting the 
running and bucking attacks. The 
defensive lines have been taught to 
charge blind for two steps and then 
to look for the ball. In other words, 
according to this coach, the teams are 
not playing the waiting line on de- 
fense. 

Nebraska 


In this state which has always 





h 


The two ends No. 5 and 10 knife in at the 
snap of the ball. Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 play 
low. Nos. 4 and 11 watch the outside and 
defend against wing passes. No. 3 backs up 
the line and defends against short passes 
over the line. No. 2 defends against long 
passes. In the kicking area, No. 1 plays 25 
yds. back and, as soon as he sees that the 
opponents are not going to kick, he comes 
up to the position indicated on the right. 
Down close to his own goal he could take 
his position 12 yds. back. 


been characterized by good football, 
the report shows that the coaches are 
stressing the running attack and are 
placing the emphasis upon a perfect 
execution of the fundamentals. Here 
the new forward pass rule has not 
affected the game to any extent and 
has tended to develop accurate pass- 
ing. On defense, the best teams use 
the blind charge and each man in the 
line is held responsible for certain 
territory. The ends force the play in 
as in the cup defense. The center 
usually plays both in and out of the 
line. 
Louisiana 

In Louisiana the forward pass and 
quick shifting plays are being em- 
phasized. The new pass rule has 
tended to make the teams more cau- 
tious and has increased punting. 
Many of the teams are employing the 
semi-waiting line and are asking their 
ends to break through the interfer- 
ence and tackle the runner. 

Wyoming 

The report from this state is that 
the coaches are using the huddle shift 
and are developing orthodox football 
more than ever before. Our _ in- 
formant believes that the new pass 
rule has lessened the number of 
passes but has increased the efficiency 
of the passers and receivers. On the 
runs the line men are being used in 
the interference and on defense the 
coaches are placing their best men at 
tackle with instructions to rush the 


‘ play and break up the interference. 


The ends hesitate after crossing the 
line so as to play the flat territory if 
necessary and so as to tackle the rur- 
ner if the interference is broken up. 
Most of the coaches out there are 
using the roving centers. 


Texas 


A well known Texas coach has 
noticed that the teams in the Lone 
Star State have completed more passes 
in the early games this year than 
last. He reports that the running and 
passing attack are being featured and 
that the coaches are using their line 
men as interferers more than for- 
merly. On defense, the coaches favor 
the charging line and instruct their 
ends to charge and at the same time 
not to commit themselves until the 
play develops. Most of the teams 
that this coach has seen this year 
have used the man for man defense 
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on passes and a number of them have 
employed the six man line on defense. 


New Mexico 
The New Mexico coach who has 
given us information regarding the 
play in that state reports that the 
teams that he has seen this year are 
favoring line and off-tackle plays. He 
believes that the new pass rule has 
lessened the amount of passing but 
has resulted in the development of 
more accurate passing on the part of 
the players. He finds that the teams 
are using the cup defense on the 
whole. 
New Jersey 
A successful coach in this state finds 
that the teams are solving the pass 
defense better than before and that 
the spectators are learning to diagnose 
the passes and to call the plays, thus 
getting a real thrill out of this phase 
of the game. In spite of the fact that 
the defense has improved, the coaches 
are featuring the running and passing 
game. On defense, the cup style is 
favored with the backs in a box for- 
mation. 
Tennessee 
The huddle shift is a favorite in 
Tennessee where, according to the 
report, the teams are better coached 
than in past years. According to the 
Tennessee coach the new pass rule 
has not cut down the amount of pass- 
ing. In one game he saw a team 
attempt seventeen passes. In this 
state as well as so many of the others 
the end run is being featured. On 
defense, the line men are taught to 
charge through for the purpose of 
stopping the plays behind the line. 
The low defense is favored. 
Georgia 
In Georgia the high schools are 
playing better football than formerly 
and emphasis is being placed on speed 
in the back field. Line plays and end 
runs are featured more than passing 
and kicking. On defense, the five 
center men charge through on the 
snap of the ball and the ends delay. 
Mississippi 
Here the running attack is popular 
but according to the report the tack- 
ling of the defensive men has not been 
up to par. On defense, the ends, after 
a preliminary charge, hesitate so as to 
protect against passes and the five 
center men drive through on the snap 
of the ball. 
Iowa 
One of the older high school coaches 
in this state, whose teams play the 
best teams each year, has noticed that 
more men are being sent ahead of the 
ball carrier, especially in line plung- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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REAL LACELESS 
BASKETBALL MADE 


Fitted with the new Gold- 
smith All Rubber Valve 
Bladder (Pat. June 21, 
1926). 


Inflated in a jiffy to any desired air pressure without unlacing 
or relacing—Also easily deflated—Perfectly balanced and 
absolutely spherical—without wobble in flight—Bounces 
true in dribbling without dead spots due to metal valves or 
metal valve caps—Made of tempered hide from which all 
stretch is removed by our special process—Offcial in size, 
shape and weight. 
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The Value of a State Championship in 
High School Football 


as OOLS rush in where angels fear 

to tread” is an old familiar prov- 
erb, and one which has been observed 
in every walk of life. At the risk of 
being immediately assigned to such a 
class by some of my readers, I have 
decided to record the efforts of the 
Interscholastic League of Texas in 
promoting high school football on a 
state championship basis for the past 
six years and to outline the values 
that we have seen developed. 

The Interscholastic League of Texas 
is an organization of public schools, 
the purpose of which is to promote 
and control both literary and athletic 
inter-school competitions as an aid in 
preparing pupils for citizenship. 
Among the more than twenty different 
contests fostered by the league are all 
state athletic contests; it is the high 
school athletic association of the State 
and it performs all of the functions 
of such an organization. 

The League is sixteen years old but 
football has been on the program for 
only six years. Membership has in- 
creased from twenty-eight the first 
year until now more than 4,000 schools 
enroll annually. This, of course, in- 
cludes all classes of schools, small and 
large city high schools, town schools, 
rural schools and ward schools. 

Football is a high school sport with 
approximately three hundred teams 
(322 in 1925) competing for district, 
bi-district and state championships. 
The rules of the football plan provide 
for a-division of participating schools 
into two classes, with the dividing line 
at an enrollment of five hundred. 
Competition among the larger schools, 
confined in eight districts, is carried 
on to a state championship while the 
smaller schools, in sixteen districts, 
go no farther than a bi-district title. 
In order to satisfy those of the smaller 
schools who feel that they should not 
be deprived of an opportunity to com- 
pete for statewide honors, a clause has 
been inserted in the plan allowing any 
school to enter what is called Confer- 
ence A, provided it indicates such pref- 
erence by a certain time and competes 
in that division from the beginning of 
the season. It is interesting to note 
that only seven of the two hundred 
and eighty Conference B_ schools 
elected to go into Conference A. Pe- 
culiar conditions justified most of 
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these seven schools in going out of 
their class, but the schools, as a whole, 
appreciate the fact that competition 
carried beyond a certain point loses 
many of its worthwhile characteris- 
tics. 

From the preceding, it will be seen 
that the competition for the state 
championship is restricted to barely 
fifty teams divided into eight districts 
with an average of six to seven teams 
per district. This being the case, it 
is a very satisfactory procedure to 
determine, by Thanksgiving, the dis- 
trict championships, using the per- 
centage method and round-robin 
schedule plan. At this point in the 
race the season is extended one week 
for four teams, two weeks for two 
teams and three weeks for two teams, 
in order that an elimination series 
for the state championship may be 
conducted. In this connection it 
should be remembered that in Texas, 
climatic conditions are favorable at 
this time of the year. In fact, the 
weather after Thanksgiving is the best 
football weather of the season. The 
schools operate on the semester sys- 
tem, the close of the first semester 
coming in February, which means that 
there is no conflict with examination 
periods. 

This plan, which we believe reduces 
to a minimum the objections that are 
usually offered against a state cham- 


pionship in high school football, is. 


not a sudden development, conceived 
and brought forth all at once. It is 
the result of six years of tedious labor, 
of constant experimentation and of a 
fine degree of co-operation among the 
school men of Texas who believe that 
there are manifold educational, moral 
and citizenship training values in 
properly controlled high school foot- 
ball. 

Prior to the season of 1920, con- 
ditions in high school football in Texas 
were unusually chaotic. Games were 
not well attended; teams were miser- 
ably equipped; eligibility rules were 
things to be avoided, disregarded and 
trampled in the dust; unsportsmanlike 
conduct on the part of players and 
communities was common; in many 
cases principals and superintendents 
exercised little or no supervision over 
the players; each season closed with a 
score of teams claiming the champion- 


ship, and with sporting editors, who 
based their claims to the champion- 
ship upon comparative scores and 
other ridiculous grounds, extolling the 
accomplishments and flashing the rec- 
ords of their favorites through their 
columns. 

Mindful of the difficulties and ap- 
preciating the fact that something 
should be done, the League hit upon 
the idea of establishing a “Bureau of 
High School Football Results,’’ which 
was to be a sort of a clearing house 
of information. The League pro- 
ceeded cautiously and announced that 
the purpose was not to decide the state 
championship but merely to compile 
the results of games reported and 
issue summaries from time to time. 

The response upon the part of the 
schools was immediate and almost 
unanimous. The inevitable result of 
this service was a weeding out of the 
weaker teams, leaving a few strong 
ones standing out prominently as un- 
disputed leaders in their respective 
sections. Yielding to the requests of 
these schools, the League arranged a 
series of eliminations, and two teams 
that went to the final played to a tie. 

From the experience and confidence 
thus gained it was decided to offer a 
more comprehensive plan for 1921, in- 
cluding a state championship. The 
original scheme was revised in 1922, 
and each year has seen an improve- 
ment until the plan briefly described 
earlier in this article was evolved. 

In the six years of high school foot- 
ball, under the stimulus of a state 
championship, much has been learned. 
We have never regretted taking the 
step; a great deal of good has been 
done; high school football in Texas 
has improved and prospered; it is be- 
ing controlled; it is being used as a 
means to an end; it is serving the 
cause of education. The League has 
fought for high ideals; eligibility 
rules have been strengthened until 
Texas stands shoulder to shoulder with 
the leaders of the country in this re- 
gard; violations of rules have brought 
the severest of penalties; there has 
been no “senatorial courtesy”; those 
who would exploit the sport for com- 
mercial and selfish reasons have been 
disappointed. We are entering upon 
a new season, confident and conscious 
of the great power for good that lies 
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in a football championship adequately 
controlled. 

Due to some unfortunate, and to 
be regretted experiences, a number of 
state high school athletic associations 
have placed the ban on a state cham- 
pionship in football. We are familiar 
with the reasons that have been ad- 
vanced for this action. We expect 
that we shall be looked upon by a few 
as “athletically uncivilized.” In some 
circles hands are thrown up in digni- 
fied horror at the mention of a foot- 
ball state championship, but we go on 
record here as strong and enthusiastic 
supporters of the idea. In the past six 
years we have been through the acid 
test; we believe our problems are 
solved; at least we are confident that 
new ones can be solved as those in the 
past have been. We have passed the 
period of doubt and are defenders of 
the championship. We regret to no- 
tice that there are so many who are 
failing to use this thing of such great 
power for good which lies so easily 
within reach of their hands. 

Our experience has shown that the 
championship places at the command 
of the League a most powerful instru- 
ment for controlling and subordinat- 
ing athletics in the school, greater 
even than the penalty of suspension. 
In order that the contests may be 
made to yield the most in terms of 
education, character, sportsmanship, 
loyalty and ethics, a high standard 
of conduct is secured through the en- 
forcement of a strict set of eligibility 
rules. We know that this high type 
of conduct could not be secured s 
effectively without the championship. 
Here is my point. Above all, there 
should be rules with teeth in them; 
rules that safeguard the educational 
values; rules that absolutely subordi- 
nate football in the school, and then 
they should be enforced vigorously 
without fear or favor. 

The championship affords the ma- 
chinery of control. The authentic na- 
ture of the championship has a most 
wholesome effect upon that undesir- 
able element “down town” with which 
all school men are acquainted. The 
championship appeals to them. They 
are interested only in the spectacular 
side, and the opportunity afforded by 
the games for betting. They haven’t 
a thought or a care about the educa- 
tional values. They want to build 
up a team, but—there are rules in the 
way, rules that they know will be 
enforced. The increased interest that 
the championship brings opens more 
avenues through which violations are 
brought to light. They can’t “get 
away with it.” They will not with- 
draw. Above everything else they 
want to stay “in,” so they are forced, 
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by the thing about which they are 
most concerned, to let the athletic af- 
fairs of the school alone and watch 
from the outside, because the penalty 
of elimination from the state cham- 
pionship, something they can under- 
stand and appreciate, is held over 
them at all times. Meanwhile the 
educator is chuckling to himself, lean- 
ing back against the rules and using 
the giant of the championship to work 
for him in the school. 

Just as there is a defense for every 
play in football, so is there a method 
by which the evils that crop up in a 
state championship race may be elimi- 
nated. If rules are constructed so as 
to protect and develop the desirable 
features, and then if those rules are 
enforced, not partially enforced, but 
enforced absolutely, how can _ the 
championship be a bad thing? I say 
that it is a good thing because it is 
a great natural stimulus and, at the 
same time, it is the strongest weapon 
that can be found in defending the 
ends that should be sought from those 
who would exploit, go “hog wild” over 
football, fail to appreciate the educa- 
tional values and destroy and ruin. 

Coming events cast their shadows 
before them. It is significant that the 
publications of several state associa- 
tions carry the announcement that 
there is an increasing demand for 
some plan by which a state champion- 
ship in football can be conducted. 
This may be a sign of the times. It 
may be the handwriting on the wall. 
This murmur of a desire for some- 
thing which is being denied is grow- 
ing into a rumble that may soon de- 
velop into a roar and attract a fol- 
lowing that will find satisfaction in 
some other direction. The interest is 
already there. The desire is ever 
present. Every teacher appreciates 
the value of interest; how easy it is 
to use that interest in driving home 
lessons, in getting work done, in edu- 
cating. If we have the interest of the 
student, the teaching becomes a sim- 
ple process. 

Now the same thing is true in my 
proposition that a football champion- 
ship in high school football is feasi- 
ble, desirable, and, when properly con- 
trolled, contributes tremendously not 
only to the educational, moral and so- 
cial training of the contestants, but it 
makes the same contribution to the 
student body and to the community as 
a whole. 

This interest is a natural thing. 
There is interest in football without 
a championship. There is greater in- 
terest in football with a championship 
as the goal. The greater the interest 


the greater is the force that can be 
used in directing the thing that cre- 
ates the interest. 











Custom and precedent are hard to 
change, but new eras, new conditions 
sometimes point the way. Football 
has changed. It is not the game it 
was when most of the associations 
ruled that the championship shall not 
be. At the present time, in my opin- 
ion, a game every seven days is not 
too much for the average high school 
player, and it doesn’t matter much 
whether six games are played or 
twelve if this interval is preserved. 
Especially is this true if squads are 
sufficiently large and if the boys are 
given the proper attention, proper 
training and are not overworked in 
the grind of daily practice. I am as- 
suming, of course, that the school au- 
thorities and parents will not allow a 
boy to play when such playing would 
be injurious to his physical well-be- 
ing. It is an inspiring sight to wit- 
ness the school’s star player, sore and 
limping, rush into the game during 
the closing minutes in a desperate at- 
tempt to snatch victory from defeat 
for the honor of the school. The spirit 
of the boy is noble indeed, but the 
coach has a distorted idea of the real 
aims and purposes of inter-school ath- 
letics. 

Some states that prohibit premier 
football honors foster championships 
in basketball, track, tennis and swim- 
ming. Certainly the arguments that 
have been made against a football 
championship may be offered against 
the basketball championship, and, in 
addition, a more serious one, namely, 
the necessity of the tournament sys- 
tem of play. I am not opposed to bas- 
ketball, far from it. We conduct a 
basketball championship annually, 
closing with a state tournament com- 
posed of sixteen teams. Last year 
these sixteen teams were the survivors 
of nine hundred and eleven teams, and 
the teams that went to the semi-finals 
were required to play two games each 
day for two days in the state tourna- 
ment. No boy has ever been injured 
in any of our tournaments on account 
of the strenuous schedule, and even 
if some boy, somewhere, has been in- 
jured for such a reason I do not think 
that the tournament plan, or the 
championship, should be abolished. I 
simply cite this to show that oppo- 
nents of a state championship in foot- 
ball are not consistent when they say 
that the championship should not be 
conducted because the sport is too 
strenuous and then put the same boys 
through a basketball tournament for 
a state championship which is far 
more strenuous. 

I fear that some of the arguments 
opposing the football championship 
are used to supplement and bolster 
up a decision that was desirable or 
expedient at a former time and for a 
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quite different reason. I admit that 
a football championship presents prob- 
lems that are hard to solve. Evils 
appear that must be remedied; the 
road is hard, and long, and rough, but 
the rewards at the destination are 
valuable and are worth the effort. 
Football is the king of school sports 
and, when a championship is in view, 
it generates a power all its own. When 
that power is harnessed and directed 
by educators it can be made to per- 
form wonders. 

In our state we have found that 
the championship has been the direct 
means of securing the interest of the 
business man in the school. It is a 
common thing for shops and offices 
to close on the afternoon of a game. 
In many cases this interest has been 
wisely guided by the superintendent 
and it has borne fruit in other lines, 
such as increased library facilities, 
better laboratory equipment and play 
fields. 

These are some of the reasons why 
we believe in the state championship 
in high school football. Yes, it is 
fraught with danger. So is dynamite, 
but, controlled and directed, it is a 
wonderful thing. Anything that has 
such powerful influences for good has 
powerful influences for bad. Whether 
it is good or bad depends upon how 
it is used. 

We are unwilling to confess that the 
job is too big; that there is too much 
danger; that there are too many dif- 
ficulties; that there is too much inter- 
est; that it can’t be controlled; that 
it can’t be done. It has been done. 
It is being done in Texas successfully 
and without the sacrifice of ideals, 
without a distortion of values, with- 
out a disregard of the real aims of 
high school athletics, without prolong- 
ing unduly the “strain” of athletic 
competition and without detracting 
from the educational interests of the 
school. 

It is not logical to say that a thing 
is wrong because it develops too much 
interest. If a thing contains interest 
to such a degree that there is danger 
of that interest causing a runaway and 
destroying everything in sight, it is 
certain that it has a very valuable 
element, and that element is power. 
My contention is that that power can 
and should be placed under control 
and made to serve a useful purpose. 

Further, I believe that the cham- 
pionship is without value per se. It is 
of value only as a convenient method 
by which more important and far- 
reaching lessons may be taught. I do 
not claim that it is a panacea for all 
of the ills of high school football. 
Reform is necessary, and no one is 
more anxious than I to see the chief 
purpose for which our schools are 
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established—that is, education—lifted 
to its high place, with all other ac- 
tivities arranged below in their 
respective, subordinate positions. 

The criticisms that the champion- 
ship increases the excessive promi- 
nence of the sport and that “distaste- 
ful and demoralizing publicity” is 
given individual players do not appear 
serious to me. It is natural for us 
to wax enthusiastic over a football 
game and appear less excited over 
important scientific work. I am sur- 
prised at the serious importance at- 
tached to this phase of the question by 
many of our academic censors. 

Adulation, “hero worship,” admira- 
tion for physical strength and skill, 
for manly courage, are inborn quali- 
ties. It is the same in every land. 
It was true of the ancient Greeks. We 
cannot escape it. We must not be 
jealous of it. It is of small conse- 
quence. We are fickle and expect 
much from our “heroes.” The scene 
changes constantly and, as Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Little of Michigan said: “It 
is an acid test for youth—the weak 
dissolve, the strong remain.” 

Suppose the student does get a false 
idea of the importance of football. 
It is not more important than other 
things—we know that. How far will 
we get with a program of prohibi- 
tion? As we grow older our ideas 
involving the relative importance of 
things change. I believe we are,los- 
ing a wonderful opportunity when we 
fail to direct into useful channels 
anything in which our boys and girls 
are intensely interested. 





Training the Line 


(Continued from page 13) 
contact. Too many offensive linemen 
give up easily. They become over- 
satisfied with their work, and the 
effort they have made. At this point 
they will “lay down” just when one 
more second of effort, or a little burst 
of speed, might have helped carry the 
runner with the ball out into the open, 
and down the field for a touchdown. 

It is popularly admitted by almost 
all successful coaches and critics of 
the game, that the best type of offen- 
sive lineman is the active, speedy, 
clever, brainy, running type. The 
game played as it is today with a 
large amount of deception in the run- 
ning and passing attack, must rely 
upon guards who can quickly pull out 
of the line, around the end, and up 
the field leading the interference, as 
would a speedy halfback. A tackle 
who, after making his block success- 
fully in the line, is up again on his 
feet, and down the field for the sec- 
ondary defense, helps to turn every 
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play into a possible touchdown. In 
other words an offensive line that is 
constantly “hounding the ball,” is the 
most dangerous and the most effective 
in every department of the game. On 
passes especially, a good offensive 
lineman will converge to the ball, be- 
ing alert at all times for a possible 
interception. At the same time he is 
placing himself in an advantageous 
position to act as an interferer for 
the man receiving the pass. 

In the last analysis there are very 
few so called tricks to be used in 
offensive line blocking. A few sound 
basic fundamentals in offensive line 
blocking, applied to a definite, tried 
plan of operation, will very soon bring 
about perfection in line play. If there 
is present a dogged determination 
upon the part of the linemen, success- 
ful results will be seen. 
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The Status of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


gb first article of this series, ap- 
pearing in the September issue, 
contained a discussion of the Forma- 
tion of State High School Associations 
in the various states. An analysis of 
the constitutions and regulations of 
the several associations was given, 
showing the similarities and differ- 
ences of the organizations. 

The second article of the series, pub- 
lished in the October issue, contained 
a discussion of the eligibility rules of 
the various high school athletic asso- 
ciations. Copies of the September and 
October issues may be secured by 
writing to the JOURNAL office. 

(m) Miscellaneous. 

Minnesota and North Dakota re- 
quire that the eligibility rules be read 
before the school and posted in the 
assembly hall. If a player is found 
ineligible in Massachusetts, the school 
shall announce in the press the for- 
feiture of all games. Wisconsin pro- 
vided that “when through a violation 
of these rules a school causes the As- 
sociation any extra expense the Board 
may assess a money fine to reimburse 
the Association and shall fix the time 
when such money shall be paid.” 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin provide that non-playing student 
officers must conform to the rules. In 
Washington, a high school with an en- 
rollment of less than one hundred and 
fifty may make such modifications as 
will be agreeable to the opponents, 
provided that they observe scholarship 
requirement, age requirement, and the 
four-year rule. 

Illinois and Montana rule that a 
pupil shall not be ineligible through 
absence on account of military service. 

The formation of the Ohio Associa- 
tion is given in an historical sketch by 
George R. Eastman, of Dayton, Ohio. 

“More than twenty years ago, 
when athletics were assuming a 
prominent place in high school 
affairs, many objectionable fea- 
tures had arisen. Playing fields 
were unsatisfactory, players were 
often men not connected with the 
schools, coaching was inadequate, 
and frequently officials were in- 
competent. ... Criticism was ram- 
pant at educational meetings. 

Many educators advised doing 

away with athletics in the schools. 

Those who favored athletics were 

on the defensive, fighting with 

their backs to the wall. Out of 


By H. L. McCullough 








H. L. McCullough of the San- 
dusky Public Schools has pre- 
pared a thesis on “The Status of 
State High School Athletic As- 
sociations” which will appear 
serially in the Journal. This 
article represents @ great amount 
of work and should prove of 
value to all who are interested 
in the problem of the adminis- 
tration of high school athletics. 








free and spirited discussion at 
several semiannual meetings of 
the Western Ohio Superinten- 
dents’ Round Table, at Dayton, 
grew a movement to eliminate the 
unfavorable practices, and _ to 
foster those factors of athletics 
which were believed to have great 
educational value. 

“The first step taken at the 
Round Table to improve athletics 
seems now to have been rather 
naive and utopian. About 1904, 
a committee was appointed, of 
which the writer was a member, 
and the other members cannot 
now be recalled, to formulate a 
Code of Ethics for High School 
Athletics. Such a code was duly 
drawn up and printed and circu- 
lated in Southwestern Ohio, at 
the expense of the Round Table. 

“Schools were requested to 
adopt and conform to this code. 
But, alas, no evidence could be 
discovered to indicate that a 
millennium in high school ath- 
letics was approaching. It was 
soon realized that such a code, 
without any means of compelling 
uniformity to its principles, would 
not remove the objectionable fea- 
tures from athletics. It was de- 
cided to devise a plan for a state- 
wide organization, to formulate 
definite rules to govern inter- 
scholastic athletics, to secure a 
general agreement to conform to 
these rules, and to provide an 
agency to interpret and enforce 
them. 

“A committee to promote the 
organization of a State High 
School Athletic Association was 
appointed by the Western Ohio 


dall, and I. C. Painter. 


Superintendents’ Round Table at 
the spring meeting in Dayton in 
1908. The committee consisted 
of Geo. R. Eastman, Steel High 
School, Dayton, Chairman, Super- 
intendents J. W. Carr, Dayton, 
Wm. McClain, London, and Prin- 
cipals F. C. Kirkendall, Piqua, 
and W. P. Cope, Hamilton. After 
a thorough study of the organiza- 
tions and rules that had proved 
helpful in other states, they 
formed a plan of organization, 
and prepared as a working basis, 
the constitution and rules. ... 

“It was considered desirable to 
have-as a sponsor for the associa- 
tion an organization fairly repre- 
sentative of the various sections 
of the State. At the request of 
the committee, the Central Ohio 
Association, at the meeting in 
Indianapolis in the fall of 1908, 
appropriated money to pay for 
printing the constitution and 
rules, and authorized its president 
to appoint a Board of Control to 
direct the work of forming the 
association, and to hold office 
until their successors were elect- 
ed. This board consisted of Geo. 
R. Eastman, Dayton, Southwest- 
ern District, President, Principal 
W. H. Rice, Chillicothe, South- 
eastern District, Principal C. A. 
Armstrong, Canton, Northeastern 


District, Superintendent E. A. 
Hotchkiss, St. Marys, North- 
western District, and E. P. 


Childs, Newark, Central District. 

In 1908, the Eastern District was 

established, increasing the num- 

ber to six.” 

The first annual meeting of the 
Board of Control was held in Colum- 
bus, November 8, 1907. Those present 
were President G. R. Eastman, Super- 
intendents Wm. McClain and S. H. 
Layton, Principals F. C. Kirkendall 
and W. H. Rice. The Board had an 
extended discussion of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and empowered 
President Eastman to make any 
necessary changes and also to print 
uniform contracts and _ eligibility 
lists. 

The second meeting was held De- 
cember 26, 1907. Those who attended 
were G. R. Eastman, W. H. Rice, 
D. J. Boone, G. A. Wyle, F. C. Kirken- 
The Board 
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decided to hold a track and field meet. 
The minutes do not state where this 
meet was held but in 1908, repre- 
sentatives of Ohio University, Miami, 
and Ohio Wesleyan appeared before 
the Board and asked for the meet. 
There was a general discussion at this 
meeting in regard to the “preceding 
semester” rule but no action was 
taken at this time. The Board de- 
cided to publish a handbook of the 
Association which should contain a 
history of its organization, accounts 
of games and meets, a list of mem- 
bers, a full financial statement, and 
all other matters of importance per- 
taining to the athletics of our high 
schools. 

At the annual meeting in 1909, it 
was decided to hold the annual track 
and field meet at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. W. H. Rice was elected the 
first permanent secretary-treasurer at 
an annual salary of twenty-five dol- 
lars. Rule VII was interpreted to 
read: “A pupil is not eligible to take 
part in athletics during either se- 
mester or term unless he has passed 
fifteen semester hours of work taken 
the last or preceding semester he was 
in school.” 

The minutes of 1910 do not reveal 
any new developments. The names of 
C. D. Everett and E. A. Hotchkiss 
appear on the Board. Upon the 
resignation of Mr. Rice, C. C. Dietrich 
of Piqua was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

At the meeting in 1911, Professors 
Coons and Wiley of Doane Academy 
appeared before the Board with an 
appeal from the decision of the Cen- 
tral District Board in its ruling, that 
Doane Academy, not being a public 
high school of Ohio, should be dropped 
from the membership in the Associa- 
tion. After hearing both sides of the 
case the following motion was unan- 
imously carried: 

“In view of the fact that Doane 
Academy has been regarded as a 
member of the Association since 
its incipiency, that it be continued 
as a member of the Association 
for one year, with this stipula- 
tion: that it shall not compete in 
the annual track and field meet, 
and further, that it accept notice 
hereby given or served that this 
relation of membership shall be 
terminated December 31, 1912.” 

At the next annual meeting, held 
December 27, 1913, the new members 
present were Superintendent Vance, 
Principals Offenhauer, Davis, and 
Booth. Rule VI was amended fo read: 
“Or more than four seasons in any 
one sport.” 

The minutes of 1913 show that 
there was some difficulty in interpret- 
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ing the rules relating to “age” and 
“outside competition.” The president 
was authorized to take up the matter 
of eligibility of high school students 
who supervise public playgrounds for 
remuneration, with the officers of the 
A. A. U. 

The difficulty between Mansfield and 
Fostoria high schools which was 
carried to the Board of Control for 
adjustment was settled as follows: 
The coach of the Mansfield team was 
censured for withdrawing his team 
from the field. The manager of the 
Fostoria team was ordered to pay to 
the manager of the Mansfield team 
ten dollars as a final settlement of the 
financial differences between the 
schools. 

At this meeting there was an ex- 
tended discussion of the amateur rule. 
The interpretations of this rule and 
of the one relating to “outside compe- 
tition” have been in force up to the 
present time. They are given in the 
1923 constitution. 

The minutes of 1914 are the last 
we have record of. It was decided at 
this meeting to hold the annual meet 
at Ohio Field in connection with the 
Big Six. After consideration the 
Board passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved that William Floyd 
of Bowling Green be reinstated 

to full standing in the O. H. 

S. A. A. and that the school au- 

thorities be censured for the 

tactics used and warned that 
further offense of like character 
will result in suspension from the 

Association.” 

This organization has grown from 

a membership of one hundred and 
fifteen in 1908 to about seven hundred 
and fifty in 1924. In 1910, the Board 
faced a deficit of $37.81; in January, 
1925, there was a balance of $7,465.00. 
Mr. Eastman was president from the 
beginning through the year 1914. 
Men who served on the Board and 
whose names have not been mentioned 
previously are: A. H. Denbrook, H. H. 
Frazier, W. R. Ash, G. A. Argan- 
bright, C. W. Cookston, P. C. Bunn, 
J. A. Smith, and O. J. Barnes. 


SECTION 5. CHANGING CONCEP- 
TIONS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 


As one surveys the field of high 
school athletics he is impressed with 
the remarkable growth of this activ- 
ity. The public looks forward to the 
athletic seasons, the community sup- 
ports its high school team, especially 
if it is a winning team, the adminis- 
trator is often more interested in se- 
curing a winning coach than a win- 
ning teacher, high school pupils point 
to their football or basketball teams 
with pride and seem to forget that 
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the school supports debating teams, 
dramatics, musical organizations, 
science clubs, and other scholastic 
activities. However, there are a few 
far-seeing educators who view ath- 
letics in terms of educational pro- 
cedure and it is the purpose of this 
section to present some of these 
modern conceptions. 


Tournaments and Championships 


The first modern tendency is the 
changing attitude toward tourna- 
ments and championships. In the 
past this idea played a large part in 
the formation of athletic associations 
and still serves as a stimulus for ath- 
letic competition. W. H. Geer, Direc- 
tor of Physical Education at Harvard, 
writes (8, p. 7-8): 

“Another unfavorable tendency 
in high school athletics that is 
fraught with a good deal of 
danger is the mania for state and 
national championships. In col- 
lege athletics where the boys are 
more mature than high school 
boys, we find that the trend is 
toward a reduction of schedules. 

. with less and less attention 
devoted to sectional and national 
championships. It is disturbing, 
then, to find so much of the ad- 
ministration of high school ath- 
letics concerned with the organi- 
zation of tournaments that take 
teams away from their athiet- 
ically related groups. ... In 
basketball, for example, boys once 
thought there was glory enough 
in winning the district or con- 
ference championship. . . . The 
victorious local league team 
enters a district tournament and 
if successful, competes for the 
state championship. This in- 
volves travel and absence from 
classes. It generally requires the 
playing of several games in one 
or two days. In the regular sea- 
son a single strenuous game a 
week was considered enough for 
most high school teams... . yet, 
in the interest of a state cham- 
pionship, immature high school 
boys are permitted to compete in 
two or three strenuous contests 
in a single day, and that on top 
of a long season that has been 
quite exhausting. ... But the end 
is not yet. The teams in the sec- 
tional and state contests are 
baited with still another cham- 
pionship. This time a national 
one. So the much-crowned cham- 
pions—our poor, misguided high 
school boys—pack their grips and 
sally forth to a third post-season 
series. This time the jaunt will 
take them to Chicago. That 
means for many players a week 
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away from home and school, and 
several more strenuous games 
crowded into a few days. The 
girls, not to be out-done by the 
boys, must have their champion- 
ships, so we read of a team from 

Guthrie, Okla., playing in a series 

of three games with a local team 

at Westfield, N. J., to determine 
the girls’ basketball champion- 
ship of the United States.” 

Mr. L. I. Friend, State Supervisor 
of High Schools in West Virginia, 
writes (8, p. 8-9): 

“This tendency of athletics ‘to 
absorb the entire interest of high 
school pupils was particularly 
pronounced before and after 
regional and state tournaments. 
Moreover, there has existed a 
feeling in the minds of not a few 
high school principals, and others, 
that the tournaments, especially 
the state tournaments, result in 
physical injury to the members of 
the better teams, that continue in 
the contests until the finals are 
played. It frequently happens 
that these teams are required to 
play in thyvee or more contests in 
a single day. The feeling against 
the State girls’ basketball tourna- 
ment has’ grown particularly 
strong since it became known 
that in not a few instances girls 
have been permitted to partici- 
pate in these contests when their 
physical condition was such that 
physical injury must inevitably 
result,” 

In another article we read that 
“the condemnation of girls’ basketball 
tournaments or girls’ basketball con- 
tests is general.” (8, p. 108.) 


Girls’ Competition 

The feeling against girls’ participa- 
especially 
under boys’ rules is growing as the 
following articles will bear record. 
Girls are entitled to their athletics 
but these sports should be such as are 
suited to their biological makeup and 
condition. 

Mr. M. Steward, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, in West Virginia, 
reports (8, p. 2): 

“There is a tendency in the 
state among the larger schools to 
discontinue interscholastic com- 
petition for girls. I am opposed 
to this competition carried on as 
it has been, but I would not say 
at this time that a safe and sane 
program for girls cannot be 
worked, out. At a recent meet- 
ing of the State High School 
Athletic Association the question 
of athletic competition for girls 
was discussed. . . . The Associa- 
tion voted to assume active super- 
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” 


vision of girls’ athletics... . 


Dr. A. C. Ireland, Director of Phy- 
sical Education, for Connecticut, 


writes (8, p. 2-3): 

“I do not believe in inter- 
school competition for girls as 
conducted in this state. To a 
great extent it is limited to 
basketball, and the prime object 
seems to be to satisfy the specta- 
tors. I believe that interschol- 
astic athletics has a place in the 
girls’ program when it is con- 
ducted under the supervision of 
women of high educational ideals 
who have had a technical train- 
ing in physical education. .. .” 
Dr. C. H. Keene, Director of Physi- 

cal Education, in Pennsylvania, has 
this to say on the subject (8, p. 3): 

“.. To begin with, within the 
last two years, we have persuaded 
such a large number of the girls’ 
high school basketball teams to 
participate under girls’ rules that 
those who still insist on playing 
boys’ rules will find it impossible 
to make schedules after this sea- 
son. Previous to that time, prac- 
tically all the girls’ basketball for 
this state was carried on under 
boys’ rules and with men officials, 
often with men coaches... .” 

Mr. R. Bedick, of the Texas League, 
writes (5, p. 107): 

“We do not schedule girls’ 
basketball at all. We try to sub- 
stitute volleyball for this sport. 
However, it is generally played. 
We discontinued it in our organi- 
zation at the instance of the De- 
partment of Physical Education 
in the University. The staff of 
this department is much against 
| ag 
The National Committee on Wo- 

men’s Athletics make the following 
recommendations for girls’ inter- 
scholastic contests (8, p. 3): 

“(a) Medical examination for 
all participants; (b) No gate 
money; (c) Admission only by. 
invitation of the various schools 
or institutions taking part, in 
order that participants may not 
be exploited; (d) No publicity 
other than that which stresses 
the sport and not the individual 
or group competitors.” 

The report of the Committee on 
Athletics of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
emphasized the changing attitude of 
school men toward girls’ athletics: 

“The second subject which the 
Committee believes to be worthy 
of your attention is the growing 
tendency to organize interschol- 
astic athletic teams among girls. 

Inherent evils in interscholastic 
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competition among girls demand 
its oppression. These evils are so 
patent that they do not require 
much discussion. The extremely 
strenuous physical and mental 
exertion and strain are a menace 
to girls in the high school period. 
Furthermore, sooner or later, the 
spectacle of interscholastic con- 
tests among girls gives rise to 
undesirable and even morbid 
social influences among both boys 
and girls, and in the community 
life as well.” 

The whole argument is summed up 
in a statement taken from a leading 
physical magazine (9, p. 13): 

“There would ever be present 
the tendency to take an active 
part in activities during the 
menstrual period for the sake of 
the trip and the honor of having 

played. Also the members of a 

team who can least be spared by 

their team would be urged to keep 
secret their condition. . . . the de- 
sire to play the best players being 
more intense in inter-collegiate 
games than it would be in a series 


of inter-class or _ intra-mural 
games. 
“An undesirable newspaper 


notoriety would be sure to come 
to the girls; especially undesir- 
able would be the mention of the 
fact that certain players are to 
be out certain games, as is always 
the case when men players are 
out for physical disability of any 
sort.” 


Intersectional and Post-Season 


Contests 
A third changing conception is that 
toward intersectional contests and 


post-season games. These competi- 
tions are rarely educational but are 
more often the result of agitation by 
various commercial groups whose 
sole purpose and ambition is to “put 
the town upon the map.” Mr. Geer 
has this to say regarding post-season 
games (8, p. 6-7): 


“This evil became so _ pro- 
nounced last fall in the New 
England district that certain 


schools insisted on prolonging the 
football season until two or even 
three post-season games had been 
played. Some teams played three 
strenuous games in ten days... . 
When the situation gets so bad 
that high school principals, either 
of their own accord or under 
pressure from the alumni and so- 
called supporters of high school 
athletics, arrange post - season 
games, contrary to the better 
judgment of both players and 
coaches who say it is time to quit, 
and when heads of schools send 


THE 


_in an abnormal situation. 


challenges for post-season games 

to institutions that are far re- 

moved, one is prompted to ask 

‘What next’.” 

The following clipping was taken 
from the Ohio State Journal of De- 
cember 17, 1924: 

“The Toledo Board of Educa- 
tion did a wise thing when it de- 
cided at this week’s meeting that 
no more intersectional contests 
will be permitted after the Waite 
and Scott elevens play their an- 
nual game on Thanksgiving Day. 

“There has long been a feeling 
that the Toledo players were 
overdoing the intersectional stuff. 
Almost every year one of these 
two teams makes a long trip East 
or a still longer one to the Pacific 
Coast. ... 

“The Toledo school board ap- 
parently believes what some 
coaches and players have for- 
gotten or never knew, that our 
schools are primarily for the pur- 
pose of educating its students 
and not for the purpose of foster- 
ing long football trips which take 
students away from their books 
and their classes for a couple of 
weeks at a time.” 





Teaching Body Buoyancy 
and Breath Control 


(Continued from page 15) 


action of the diaphragm, a broad, flat 
muscle situated at the base of the 
lungs. When the diaphragm relaxes, 
air rushes in through the nose to fill 
the empty space created by the re- 
laxation. 

“On land in our familiar environ- 
ment this diaphragm works uncon- 
sciously. Upon entering the water, 
however, you come to grips with a 
strange element. You find yourself. 
Fear en- 
ters the mind, preventing normal un- 
conscious functioning of brain and 
body. 

“You must then force the dia- 
phragm to work. To know that you 
must regulate your breathing by vol- 
untary effort is the first thing. How 
to do it is the next thing.” 

The instinctive thing for a beginner 
to do is to hold his breath. As soon 
as he learns to overcome this, half his 
fight is won, and he is ready for the 
finer points of swimming. 





Walter Camp Memorial 
(Continued from page 12) 

a memorial gateway in the wall at 

the entrance to the Yale Athletic 

Fields. The estimated cost of the 

memorial is $300,000, of which the 

Yale committee has undertaken to 
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raise one-half through an appeal to 
its 30,000 alumni, and the Hall Com- 
mittee has undertaken to raise the 
other half by an appeal to the univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools of the 
country, other than Yale. The Yale 
committee has agreed to rename its 
athletic fields,: the Walter Camp 
Fields. In the plan, provision has 
been made to have the name of every 
participating university and college 
carved upon the stone panels upon 
either side of the gateway. 

The Hall Committee decided to 
appeal to the universities and colleges 


.of the country by using the N. C. 


A. A. districts, and appointing a 
chairman for each district to make 
the appeal to the universities and 
colleges in that district. The amount 
of money needed to pay the commit- 
tee’s share of the cost of erecting the 
memorial was apportioned into quotas 
for each district. It was first pro- 
posed to name a National Walter 
Camp Day in all districts, and desig- 
nate whatever football game was 
played on that day the Walter Camp 
game. It was pointed out, however, 
that this would seriously interfere 
with the schedules, as a large number 
of college teams were bound to be 
playing away from home on any day 
that might be named as a national 
Walter Camp day, and it was desir- 
able that each college should name 
one of its home games for Walter 
Camp. It was finally decided that 
district chairmen should induce col- 
leges in their districts to name any 
one of their home games, Walter 
Camp games, and, where it was de- 
sirable to do so, to name a double 
header game in either college’s home 
town. 

District chairmen were given abso- 
lute freedom in selecting the way in 
which to raise the district quota 
among the colleges in their districts. 
No general plan was adopted, because 
it was felt that local conditions should 
govern the methods employed, and it 
was felt that district chairmen, after 
consulting colleges in their districts, 
could best determine what plan was 
most acceptable. The result is that 
district quotas are being raised in a 
dozen different ways. In some cases, 
colleges are putting a small surcharge 
on double header games, the proceeds 
from which, with a direct appropria- 
tion from the athletic funds, will 
make up their contributions. Others 
are making direct appropriations 
from their athletic funds. More are 
appealing to ticket purchasers on the 
advance sale of tickets, for their home 
games. Some are appropriating a 
small percentage from the gross re- 
ceipts of the season’s games. The 
leaving of the method of raising sub- 
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scriptions entirely to district chair- 
men and the colleges themselves in 
each district, has in no small measure 
contributed to the success of the 
appeal, and to the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the request that every col- 
lege in the country name one of its 
scheduled home games a Walter Camp 
game, no matter by what one of the 
money methods it might raise its sub- 
scription to the fund. 

The committee has prepared to be 
read at Walter Camp games, between 
the halves where possible, and also 
to be printed in the programs, the 
code. 





Interscholastic Football 


(Continued from page 35) 
ing, than in the past. On forward 
passing the coaches have studied how 
to get the receivers into the open and 
the timing and deception of the passes 
have been improved. This man finds 
that since students are entering high 
school at an early age the material 
is not very good. He suggests that 
the high school rule be changed to 
an age limit of twenty years and 
eliminate the eight semester part of 
the rule. On the flank attack the 
coaches in his section of the country 
are developing cross-blocking. On de- 
fense, the smashing ends have come 
back into favor and the tackles delay 
a trifle. 
Ohio 

The running and passing develop- 
ments of the game are being im- 
proved. This coach believes that the 
new pass rule has caused the coaches 
to spend more time on their passing 
although he finds that there is a 
tendency to neglect the pass because 
it is seldom that a high school is for- 
tunate enough to have both good 
passers and receivers. On defense, 
none of the teams in his section use 
the waiting line but either send all 
seven men into the play or in some 
cases instruct the ends to hold back 
after crossing the line. 

Colorado 

The Colorado coach who has 
answered the JOURNAL’S inquiry has 
noticed a decline in the number of 
passes used by opponents this year. 
He is not certain whether the coaches 
are afraid of the penalty for the 
second incompleted pass or whether 
it is due to the fact that they do not 
have good passers and receivers on 
defense. The coaches are using both 
the six and seven man line with a 
diamond formation in the backfield 
when the team is between the sixty 
yard line and the goal which they are 
defending, and the box defense be- 
tween the sixty yard line and their 
goal. 
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